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“ STREET-ANGELS, HOME-DEVILS.” 





FRANCIS TIFFANY. 





“ STREET-ANGELS, HOME-DEVILS,” is a picturesque 
expression the Germans use to characterize a class 
of men and women who, in public, all amiability and 
self-control, become, by some startling transforma- 
tion, as soon as they cross the threshold of home, 
irritable, sullen, selfish, and tyrannical. Now, as two- 
thirds of the marriages of life are contracted on the 
strength of impressions made at watering-places, 
balls, concerts and singing-schools, it becomes highly 
important for all readers of 7HZ ALDINE to know 
that quite a number of specimens of the breed stig- 
matized by our Teutonic friends came over to this 
country in the original May Flower, and in the wake 
of Captain John Smith, and in many later immigrant 
ships, and, in flagrant defiance of the scientific dic- 
tum that all monstrosities are sterile, contrived to 
propagate descendants here in America, in whom all 
the ancestral “ points” have re-appeared with a pre- 
cision which would cause Mr. Darwin to rub his 
hands in ecstacy. - 

Abroad or at home! It is strange and bewilder- 
ing work this little distinction plays with the pecu- 
liar class in hand. 

Once in a while, one sees, at an evening party, a 
young man or a young girl who seems so absolutely 
to overflow with amiable feeling, and who bears every 
mishap with such charming good-temper, that the 
sight fairly exhilarates one’s soul. Just stand by 


_and watch that young man! See him spring forward 


to secure a chair for that tired old gentleman! Eh! 
why he is actually conversing with that stone-deaf 
elderly lady through her speaking-trumpet. Listen 
what a tide of lively talk he is pouring out for the 
entertainment of all about him! 

But stop! Over there is something better yet! 
Keep your eye on that young girl. How radiant she 
is with amiability toward everything and everybody ! 
O yes, cynic, you say it is only because all is going 
just as she would have it. No, there is stuff of virtue 
in her, and lo! the fates have intervened to give the 
proof; for, see there how that awkward man has torn 
an ugly rent in the gossamer fabric of her becoming 
dress, and put her to excruciating pain by grinding 
his heel across her foot. No flash of anger darts 
from her eyes. No cry of anguish adds poignancy to 
the mortification and misery of the wretched offender. 
Nay, his feelings seem to trouble her more than her 
own. It is nothing, sir! nothing at all! The dress 
can be mended in a minute. The pain is gone already. 
And yet those firm-set lips and that tense contraction 
of the brows show that it is all that she can do to 
keep from being overmastered by the intolerable 
suffering she is enduring as she tries to walk off as 
naturally as though nothing had happened. Talk of 
captured Huron Indians having fires built on the 
pits of their stomachs, and then derisively informing 
their tormentors they had better look round for some 
dryer wood if they want to get up heat enough to 
raise a blister! You feel a glow of admiration. What 
wonderful self-control! Ah! both these young peo- 
ple—what a luxury it would be to have their sunny 
presence always with one! 

Mistaken being! Follow them home, and in how 
many instances will you find that this kindliness, 
this self-control, this readiness to be pleased at 
everything, shine out in public only, while the per- 
manent household attractions are moody indifference, 
waspish irritability, a disposition to be pleased at 
nothing? You look in vain for the sunny influence 
and courteous ‘self-forgetfulness that so lately charm- 
ed you, and as, day by day, you witness frequent ex- 
hibitions of an exactly opposite spirit, are forced, 
with a sigh, to admit that the street-angel is a bit of 
a home-devil. And yet there is something stagger- 
ing to your comprehension in the speed and com- 
pleteness with which the transition from the infernal 
to the celestial, and then back again, is effected. In 
the height of the most unamiable exhibition, a ring 
is heard at the door-bell, and a visitor enters. Who is 
he—an enchanter? It would seem so. A wave ofhis 
wand, disguised from the vulgar world as a hat ora 





walking-stick, and lo! the home-devil has shed horns, 
hoofs and tail, and stands up winged, radiant and halo- 
crowned. Avaunt, bleak, biting December! Burst 
forth, golden, flowery, delicious June! The frown 
melts away before a beaming smile, the tone of 
asperity softens into gracious urbanity, the selfishly 
appropriated easy-chair is wheeled up with a run, and 
the sealed lips discourse in brook-like flow. 

Oh! it is expected that one should act thus toa 
visitor. It is expected! Significant admission! 
Then it is not expected, it would seem, between 


husband and wife, brother and sister, child and| 


parent. 

There are some forms of incessant and unqual- 
ified laudation that get pushed into the extreme 
of the most disgusting cant, and make us all instinc- 
tively look about for a shell on which to express our 
sense of the advisability of a certain person or a cer- 
tain thing leaving the city. One of these is furnished 
us in the indiscriminate glorification of the home 
with which our ears are dinned. ‘“ What,” I hear ex- 
claimed, in kindling wrath, “is not the home—the 
nursery of our tenderest affections, the scene of our 
holiest joys, the school of our finest virtues.” Yes, 
sometimes. But it is equally true that it may, and 
often does, provide the close and steaming hot-bed 
of a more inveterate selfishness, a more domineering 
tyranny, a more discontented and exasperating tem- 
per than could ever grow up amidst the rough en- 
counters and imperious restraints of the outside 
world. A man or child who should in public attempt 
to vent his humors or insist on having his own way 
in everything, or manifest his indifference to the 
comfort of others in the way which many think 
themselves privileged to adopt in their own families, 
would find himself brought to terms in a very sum- 
mary manner. So decided would be the demonstra- 
tion, proceeding to the length of an actual knock- 
down if called for, that he would think it prudent to 
restrain himself until he should get home. 

Now, there are palliations, growing out of all this, 
which ought to be admitted. Let us give the home- 
devil his due, as well as every other devil. Our ob- 
ject is not to exasperate him, but to woo him to “ tak’ 
a thought and mend.” Moreover, a certain smell of 
the Stygian fire in our own garments induces us to 
be anxious that the world should not cry out too 
relentlessly upon him, but temper justice with mercy. 

Yes, the home is a place of perilous temptation. 
All will admit, for example, that there one may throw 
off his tight-fitting coat and put on an easy dressing- 
gown, may pull off his pinching boots and get into 
roomy slippers. But a principle once admitted, who 
is to save us from all the seductive logical deductions 
that flow out of it? Are coats and boots the only 
restraining things? Are dressing-gowns and slip- 
pers the only shapes of relief to over-strained human 
nature? Nay, are not these mere external symbols 
of an interior spiritual fact? It is your shallow mind 
that stops at instances. Your philosophical mind 
dives down to the fundamental principle. 

Now, what is that fundamental principle? Relief! 
Does not the mind crave relief as well as the body ? 
Is not the life more than meat? Must not a man be 
himself sometimes? Suppose there be in one a strong 
tincture of the bully, the vixen, the fault-finder, the 
self-pitier, the sulker—--must he always be crossing the 
sweetness of natural inclination? If one feels savage, 
is it not a luxury to speak savagely; feels sulky, is it 
not a luxury to sit dogged and sullen ; wants the one 
comfortable chair, is it not a luxury to pre-empt it 
by squatter-sovereign right? Who could sing, with 
due effusion, 


‘**Mid pleasures and palaces though we may roam, 
Be it ever so humble, there's no place like home,” 


if that sacred asylum did not afford some compensa- 
tion for the restraints of the more rigid and annoying 
rules of society at large? To a boy where lies the 
use of a devoted aunt, if he can not have her, at least, 
to be impudent to? Toa hard-worked father, where 
the recompense of rearing a son, if he can not order 
him round roughly and relieve his feelings on him? 
Surely human nature has some rights against the 
eternal pitchfork. If a man behave himself in public, 
ought he not to be secure of one refuge, at least, 
where he can set up a little private pandemonium of 
his own, and, like the strained-up boy in heaven, get 
a chance to run down to the other place Saturday 
afternoons to play with the other boys? 

Nothing is lost by sympathetic appreciation of 
honest facts. Yes, brother or sister home-devil, there 
is an enormous difference between in the house and 





out of it. There are so many coarse but powerful 
motives to amiability and self-control, which help us 
amazingly in the world that fail us largely in the 
family. No brother knocks us down for discour- 
tesy to our wife his sister. No stimulating excite- 
ment lifts us out of the region of our headaches and 
megrims. No love of approbation excites our vanity 
to talk or sing and parade our stock of stories. Even 
reformation is difficult. There is such a thing as 
being too well known. The ticket-of-leave man feels 
this when seized with a fit of repentance. People 
wink at him and whistle significantly, just as little 
girls make eyes at their brothers when they witness 
signs of resolve on an amended life of clean hands, 
combed hair, and saying “sir!’’ All which, to a sen- 
sitive mind, renders the upward path more arduous. 

In public, we have only to seem, and for a little 
while. At home, we must be, and be all the time. 
The first is a mere question of surface and of thin 
outside veneer: the second is one of the whole inner 
fiber, whether we are honest oak to the center. or 
only soft pine with a paint-skin depth of imitation 
graining. The household wear soon determines this 
as effectually in us as in our poor peeled and battered 
doors, looking half-ashamed of the barefaced impo- 
sition of trying any longer to pass themselves off for 
genuine walnut or mahogany. If we would get rid 
of showing out in the family irritability, selfishness, 
and tyranny, we must set ourselves to the sacred 
task of getting largely rid of the qualities themselves. 
Natural, in the long run, we must be at home. No 
man can be forever “on his good behavior.” And 
until it becomes natural to us to be disinterested, 
affectionate, and considerate—why, depend upon it, 
nature will have her way and find her home privi- 
leges and compensations in a style of conduct which, 
anywhere else, would secure an accelerated exit by 
the back-door or through a handy window. 


— 
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ABOUT WHISTLES. 


CHARLES CARROLL. 


ONE picks up queer lessons, now and then, amid 
the crowded life of ““down-town.” A chance meeting 
in a restaurant or an express office—the slightest 
street-incident—may be fraught with deeper meaning, 
richer in lasting instruction, than the most elaborate 
sermon. 

Passing the corner of Nassau and Liberty streets, 
one slushy afternoon, we chanced upon a group— 
almost a crowd—gathered about one of the itinerant 
peddlers who infest that already over-crowded region, 
with patent braces, pocket-books, tneerschaum pipes, 
and the like small wares, stunning the shrinking tym- 
panum of the passer-by with vociferous assurance of 
their surprising cheapness. The jolly Bohemian in 
question—a stout, red-faced fellow, with a merry blue 
eye, a clear, loud voice, and that jaunty swagger— 
“the badge of all his tribe” —was performing on a 
small whistle or mouth-organ, to the intense delight 
of a whole population of bootblacks, truckmen, 
candy-sellers, printers’ devils, and riffraff in general. 

“Now, gentlemen,” cried the performer, with a 
flourish of his elbow and a humorous cock of his eye 
toward the spectators at the neighboring windows, 
“now we'll have the little dog under a gate. You 
all know how the little dog sounds when he gets 
pinched under a gate, gentlemen. So here he is!” 
and the street re-echoed with the squeals of the little 
‘“‘purp” so vividly brought before our mind’s eye. 

“Now, gentlemen,” continued the ingenious vaga- 
bond, “I'll give you the Spanish thrush!” and 
straight there rose in our minds a vision as of bosky 
dells and cool summer greenery; so realistic was 
the chirruping warble which, with a slight change of 
the lips, the performer drew from his simple instru- 
ment. The crowd grew denser; cartmen drew up, to 
the great wrath of the blue-coated policemen, nght 
in the roadway, to grin and listen; little boys with 
bundles, shirt-sleeved apprentices, and dilapidated 
char-women, all oblivious of their baskets—the 
whole seething, hurrying population of that busiest 
of busy corners—stood gaping, laughing, comment- 
ing, and cracking jokes, while the clever rogue went 
on transforming his scrap of pewter into the vocal 
representative of barnyard fowls, pigs going to 
market, infants under personal correction, and all 
the rest of his quizzical repertoire, stopping now and 
then to dispose of one of the wonderful instruments 
to an unusually unsophisticated customer, at “only 
ten cents!” 

“Wal,” said a meditative porter, to a philosophic 
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expressman, as he turned to elbow his way out of the | 
press, “s’pose he’s green enough to think that we're 
green enough to think we could play on that ar’ 
thing, if we had it?”’ 

“ Play!” rejoined the other, with a grunt of indig- 
nant scorn, “why it would take a feller ten years to 
learn how!” 

That’s precisely it. The world is one great scene | 
of whistles, whistle-blowers, and whistle-blowing— | 
in more literal language, of agents, instruments, and 
the resultant achievement or failure in this employ- 
ment. Each of us, in his personal way, is swelling 
his lungs and puffing his cheeks, tooting and piping 
for dear life on whatever whistle he may, enraptured 
when he succeeds in eliciting a clear prolonged note 
or silvery trill, dismayed and disgusted when the 
obstinate instrument gives out but an abortive 
squeak. Each, in some form or other, daily uses in- | 
struments furnished or suggested by others. No one 
but has had, uncounted times, to groan over his 
patent and disastrous failure in playing on the whis- 
tle which, under defter or more practiced fingers, we 
have heard discourse most eloquent music. In all 
departments of life—in science, letters, art, commerce, 
politics—how often have we had to recognize the dis- 
couraging fact that the whistle is but the smallest 
part of the business—that the instrument, the means, 
is little or nothing; skill, character, genius, every- 
thing. 

Were there no ships and compasses before Colum- 
bus? 


timid navigators of the period to crawl painfully 
about the rim of their old and well-traveled inland 
basin. For centuries they had played but the same 
old tune. The great genius came, with soul attuned 


to the harmonies of the planets; and, on the rude | 


whistle, which the bunglers found so imperfect, 


sounded the triumphant melody of discovery, the | 


eternal hymn of progress. 

Were there no Protestants before Luther? 
from it. We know that multitudes of keen-sighted 
men must have felt the power and truth of the great 
Protestant principle—free thought and individual 
dignity and right—but till the stout old monk came 
with the right finger for the stops and vents of that 


great instrument—the popular heart and imagination | 
With Luther to blow the | 


—it had been voiceless. 
whistle, it roused echoes which shook the inhabited 


globe, and brought down the moss-grown walls of | 


superstition tumbling in ruins. 

And when, one hundred years ago, our republican 
forefathers met to shape the famous zustrument, 
whose tones have, ever since, inspired the onward | 
march of a great people, has not experience shown 
that they knew, and we their children have learned 


|ear or the coarsest fingers, can hardly help but make 


|crack,and your early efforts bring a guttural response 
The rickety coasters and rude spheres, and | 
charts, and circles, then in use, had just sufficed the | 


Far | 


| phony, take good heed whether it be fitted to your) “‘Why! it’s you. What! you here! Well, I like 
| powers—whether its perfect use is not going to cost/that! Why, how glad I am to see you again!’ 

such time and weary pains as shall cause your music| ‘And he held out his hand. Poor Mr. Grélier, 
to come in, when it does come, far behind the main | puzzled, stupefied, but not daring to confess ig- 
orchestra, or, at best, jangled, out of tune, and harsh. | horance of the features of a man who seemed to 
Get a whistle, by all means, which fits your mouth; A hese: him so well, stretched out his hand to the 
| and if you are weak in the lungs, don’t buy one) one extended to him. The superintendent shook it 
which needs the bellows of a trombone player. | warmly. 

Don’t be too much disheartened if you can’t play | “*Well, old fellow,’ he went on, ‘you've dropped 
on your neighbor’s whistle as well as he does. He, into a good thing—Minister of the Interior! Whew! 
has probably studied it longer than you. At worst, |that’s no small potatoes! 
you may have to pick out another pattern—but some- | You must be pleased.’ 


That’s rapid promotion! 


how, with patience, you will probably find your right “*«T am and I am not. It’s they that sent me to 
size and quality. |the Ministry of the Interior. I felt flattered; be- 
Viewing the fact, that this is said to be the age of | cause, of course, it’s very complimentary. But I 


averages—of general ability and receptivity rather | said: ‘What the deuce do you expect me to do at the 
than of salient or exceptional force—do your best in| Ministry of the Interior? I don’t know anything 
your small way to improve the tools and means of|about it. I’d much rather go back to my laundry >” 
civilization. Don’t neglect anything in your ste Pole. looked black at me and said: ‘There you go, 
to perfect the manufacture of whistles in general,|turning traitor alre ady. But you'll be shot, 
that the market may be stocked with instruments | know, if you don’t take it!’ 
cheap and good, on which anyone, with the dullest | have done, in my place?’ 

“* Done as you did—take it! I should have thought 
| of = eyes of posterity fixed upon me. 


you 
Now, what would you 


some music. 


And, finally, if your whistle seems to fit you—if| ‘*Oh, I know. But I’m horribly bored, for all 
your wind is sound, your fingers nimble, and your|that. Perhaps you think it’s good fun, all this. You 
ear true—let no mere momentary lack of skill appall | know my laundry ?’ 
| you. If you feel zt in you to become a performer, “ My friend nodded affirmation. 
blow away, practice, stick to it, though your lungs “« Well, I had forty workmen or so there. Would 


you believe it ?—those forty scamps!—I keep on pay- 
ing them for doing nothing, and they get thirty sous 
a day as National Guards. By Jove !—it’s disgusting ! 
They are the rascals who had me sent here. They 
did nothing but yell ‘Grélier!’ ‘Hurrah for Grélier !’ 
It was no use telling them ‘Hold your tongues, you 


Do I 


from all the caterwauling denizens of the neighbor- 
ing roofs and fences. So shall your primitive and 
incoherent squeak develop to fullest harmony, and 
your first feeble pipings, grown stronger, swell the 
triumph march to victory. | 


brutes, you’ll get me chosen minister next ! 
pay you three francs a day for that?’ There was no 
stopping them. You see what it all costs me. I 
fork out three francs a day, and that gets me sent 


| here ; then they get thirty sovs more per day, and so 
| IN the Gaulods de Versailles, M. Francisque de Sar-| they keep me here. See here! there they iicanibe 


_cey publishes the following sketch of one of the odd | there! every one of ’em as drunk as lords, and with 
| features in the present social and political revolution:|/an eye on me! I couldn’t go out of tide for an in- 
| ‘What a capital piece might be got up for the |stant—I should have a bayonet in myribs. And you 
| Palais Royal, with the heading, ‘A Minister in his|think that’s fun! See here, if you take my advice 
own Despite, or the Sorrows of a Laundryman.’ you'll never be minister.’ , 
“T have the pleasure of knowing a good fellow,) “*Thank you. I'll profit by it. 
who is, by profession, superintendent of look so hard, after all!’ ; 
Cemetery. My friend is the jolliest of fellows; and,| “*Not hard!’ cried Grélier, getting excited. ‘Not 
naturally enough, has in his conversation that spice | hard! It's very easy talking, but just look here!’ 
of irony—peculiar to the Parisians—which we call| «And he pointed, with a gesture of despair, to the 
blague. How does it happen that almost every one | pile of letters and reports on the desk. 
| whose trade has anything to do with death, is of a] “*Well, my dear fellow,’ he went on, digging his 
|cheerful temperament, and member, active or hon-| hands into his hair, ‘there’s as much as that comes 
orary, of the Cellar Society? I can’t explain it; but] in ev ery two hours! 
|the observation has been frequently made, and ne’er “But you have your secretaries ?’ 





THE LAUNDRYMAN TURNED MINISTER. 





From the French. 





But it doesn’t 














from them, how to play on the whistle? ? Over there, | ae undertaker of the lot has belied it. So, as I said, 


beyond sea, the kindly hands who helped us then, | 
encouraged by our success, tried the same instru- | 
ment to the tunes of the Marseillaise and the Ca zra. | 
Every one knows in what horrid discord and shriek 
of anguish it ended. Now they have bought them 


another—at what cost of blood, and flame, and ruin, 


|ners and speech, and fond, as the ballad hath it, of a 
good glass, a good laugh, anda good song. On the 
18th of March, having business at the office of the 
Minister of the Interior, he dropped in. 

““«M. Picard ?’ said he to the usher on duty. 


we are still shuddering to think. Will they ever| “The usher raised his arms heavenward, with a 
keep step to the good old tune—the Yankee Doodle | gesture of surprise and despair. 

Quickstep of Freedom and Equality? Have theythe| “‘M. Picard! He's mzzzled long ago!’ 

lips and fingers for their whistle ? “*Ah, really! He’s mézzled, has he? Well, he 


must have a successor. There never was a minister 
without a successor; that’s who I want to see.’ 

“*A minister!’ grumbled the usher. ‘There’s a 
man inside there, who came to-day, and he’s sitting 
in the minister’s chair.’ 

“«A man! who is it?’ 

“«QOh! not such a bad fellow. He looks more fool 
than knave. Now and then, to kill time, he comes 
out and talks to me. I don’t mind, and I talk away 
—it won't do to be particular, now-a-days, you know.’ 

“«Take in my name, then. 

“«QOh, dear, it isn’t worth while, sir. © He’s so 
bored there in his office, he’ll be only too glad to 
see you. He’s all by himself, poor fellow—it must 
be stupid !’ 

“ And as my friend was on the point of opening the 
door, the usher laid his hand on his arm. 

“«Excuse me,’ said he, ‘but, perhaps, you had bet- 
ter not talk to him with too much respect—he 
doesn’t look used to it—you might put him out.’ 

“ «Don’t trouble, Baptiste ; I’ll set him at ease.’ 

“And the superintendent went in. 
him, a man who had been buried in the great arm- 
chair got up and bowed with an air of great relief. 

“ My friend went towards him, bowing low—then, 


In our pursuits of every day life, how provoking 
to find that the whistle on which our more skillful 
or practiced neighbor performs so glibly, in our 
awkward hands is but a dumb and wooden thing; 
that education, position, business facilities, new in- 
ventions in art, or commerce, or manufactures— 
health, beauty, personal talent, even, are all but so 
many instruments, invaluable to him who has learned 
or can learn to use them, worthless to him who can 
not. 

In the great limbo of lost possibilities, the sad 
and shadowy region of “It might have been,” what 
phantom treasuries of golden talents, idle in their 
napkins, of jewels of opportunities unset and wasted, 
not so much from moral fault or neglect on the part 
of the individual possessor, as from want of relation 
between the good thing and the power to use it— 
from sheer lack of inborn quality or acquired skill to 
play on the whistle. 

“Well then!” we shall hear the impatient reader 
exclaim—“ your moral! come, perpend; your moral, 
and quickly!” “Ah! that, dear reader, you should 
do for yourself. But if, printer-like, we must do our 
own pointing, take these most evident hints: 

When you are buying any of the whistles, which, 


my friend is a jolly good fellow, downright in man-|« 


At sight of 


“« Secretaries!’ shouted the new citizen-delegate ; 
why, I’m all alone in my office, like a gold-fish in 
a globe, and I roam round the room without a soul 
to speak to, except the usher, to be sure 
intelligent, well-bred fellow. Ah, if I knew as much 
ashe! But I can’t do anything but run a laundry— 
and these devilish papers : : 

“« You must try to get used to it !’ 
“*Heaven forbid! I haven’t touched one of the 
letters. Now, a letter’s a matter of honor. 





a very 





At my 


addressed to him. If any one meddled with my cor- 
respondence, I was furious. You see, integrity ina 
business-man’s correspondence is half his honor. It 
must be just the same with a minister. So, letters 
and boxes—I have given orders not to meddle with 
them. You see, all the seals are whole!’ 

“That's right,’ said my friend, ‘and--do you 
know ?—they will remember this in your favor. The 
old ministers will be back soon, and in their places 
again.’ 

“«You think so, do you?’ 

“*You stand a chance of getting shot.’ 

“«T’m afraid so,’ 

“«Well, when you get to that disagreeable fix, 
send for me; I'll give you a certificate to prove how 
well you have behaved.’ 

“Ah, my dear friend,’ cried the citizen-delegate, 
‘do sign it at once! You may save my life!’ 

“And the superintendent took a sheet of paper 
and wrote : 

“*7T certify that citizen : 

“*What’s your name, my dear fellow?’ said he— 1 
want to know who's life I’m saving.’ 

“*Grélier, laundryman by trade.’ 

“*And minister in his own despite,’ added the su- 











sooner or later, we must play on in our life sym-!as if he had just recognized hin— 





perintendent.” 


place, I didn’t let any one open a letter which wasn’t ° 
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THE PIED PIPER OF HAMELIN. 


OF all modern English poets, no one, probably, | 
offers to the eye of the critic such curious and widely | 
separated extremes as Robert Browning. At times | 
the most involved and metaphysical of writers, he | 
can be, when he chooses, the most simple. If! 
“ Sordello” and “ Blougram” are as difficult as an | 
essay of Aristotle, the “ Italian in England” and the | 
“ Laboratory,” with all their intensity of feeling, are 
as direct and popular in form and expression as an | 
old-time ballad or nursery tale. No one of his works 
shows this exceptional quality more than “ The Pied 
Piper of Hamelin ;” and the pretty legend is told with 
an infantile grace, which especially fits it for the 
delight and instruction of the young. How well this 
merit is appreciated by the reading public, every col- 
lection of popular poetry, every gift book for chil- 
dren can tell. But, spite of its wide-spread reputa- 
tion, and the familiarity with it, which we may pre- 
suppose in many of our readers, the piece is so in- 
trinsically beautiful, so perennially fresh and good 
that we venture to select a large portion in eluci- 
dation of our engraving. The good peo- 
ple of Hamelin, in Brunswick, as all our = ;>—— 
young readers will remember, had beer | 
terribly plagued with rats, which devourec 
everything eatable in the town, and re- 
duced them to the brink of despair. From 
this strait they were relieved by the ap- 
pearance of the queer, outlandish-looking, 
and mysterious Pied Piper, who, for the 
promised consideration of one thousand 
guilders, drew all the rats, with his sweet 
and fascinating piping, to the river Weser, « | 
where they were comfortably and thor- | 
oughly drowned. On claiming his reward 
the piper is rebuffed by the mayor, who, in 
the insolence of reassured freedom and 
tranquillity, scornfully offers him, instead 
ot his thousand guilders, the paltry sum of 
fifty. The rest our author shall tell for 
himself: 


The piper’s face fell, and he cried, 
‘No trifling ! I can’t wait, beside! 

I've promised to visit by dinner time 
Bagdat, and accept the prime 

Of the head cook's pottage, all he’s rich in, 
For having left, in the caliph's kitchen, 
Of a nest of scorpions no survivor— 
With him I proved no bargain-driver, 
With you, don’t think I'll bate a stiver! 
And folks who put me in a passion 
May find me pipe to another fashion.” 


‘*How?"’ cried the mayor, ‘‘d'ye think I'll brook 
Being worse treated than a cook— 

Insulted by a lazy ribald 

With idle pipe and vesture piebald ? 

You threaten us, fellow? Do your worst, 

Blow your pipe there till you burst!" 


Once more he stept into the street ; 

And to his lips again 

Laid his long pipe of smooth straight cane 
And ere he blew three notes (such sweet 
Soft notes as yet musician's cunning — 





And the Piper advanced and the children followed, 


And when all were in to the very last, 

The door in the mountain side shut fast. 
Did I say all? No! One was lame, 

And could not dance the whole of the way ; 
And, in after years, if you would blame 
His sadness, he was used to say: 

‘It's dull in our fown since my playmates left ! 
I can't forget that I'm bereft 

Of all the pleasant sights they see, 

Which the Piper also promised me ; 

For he led us, he said, to a joyous land, 
Joining the town and just at hand, 

Where waters gushed and fruit-trees grew, 
And flowers put forth a fairer hue, 

And everything was strange and new ; 

The sparrows were brighter than peacocks here, 
And their dogs outran our fallow deer, 
And honey-bees had lost their stings, 

And horses were born with eagles’ wings; 
And just as I became assured 

My lame foot would be speedily cured, 
The music stopped, and I stood still, 

And found myself outside the hill, 

Left alone against my will, 

To go now limping as before, 

And never hear of that country more!" 


And I must not omit to say 

That in Transylvania there's a tribe 

Of alien people, that ascribe 

The outlandish ways and dress, 

On which their neighbors lay such stress, 
To their fathers and mothers having risen 
Out of some subterraneous prison, 

Into which they were trepanned 

Long time ago in a mighty band, 

Out of Hamelin town in Brunswick land, 
But how or why, they don’t understand. 


So, Willy, let you and me be wipers 

Of scores out with all men—especially pipers ; 

And, whether they pipe us free from rats or fré6m mice, 
If we've promised them aught, let us keep our promise. 


stipe 


DE Will C. LITILEFOHN. 








Mr. LITTLEJOHN was born in the town of Bridge- 
| water, New York, in the year 1818. His earlier studies 
| were pursued with the idea of his completing a full 
| collegiate course; but, subsequently, his thoughts 
| were turned into a different channel. 
| At the age of twenty-one he removed to Oswego, 

for the purpose of entering into a business 








DE WITT C. LITTLEJOHN. 


+ partnership. Here he began to display 
that intense energy, indomitable persever- 
ance, and shrewd business tact, by means 
of which he now exercises such a large 
and commanding influence among men; 
and his rare degree of vigor, versatility, 
and comprehensiveness of mind soon 
brought him into prominence. 

He was elected a member of the State 
Legislature in 1853. Inthe session of 1855 
he was chosen speaker, and won a proud 
distinction by the clearness of his judg- 
ment, manifest business capacities, famil- 
iarity with commercial matters, and the 
unbiased manner in which he discharged 
the duties of that position. 

In 1860 he was appointed United States 
consul at Liverpool; but this lucrative 
position he declined. Although in no 
sense a military man, soon after the break- 
ing out of the rebellion he raised a regi- 
ment, and accepted the appointment of 
colonel. During the Fall of 1862, while he 
was in camp with his regiment, he was 
elected a representative to the Thirty- 
eighth Congress. He returned home, 
took his seat in Congress, and engaged 
in many of the important debates, and 
was instrumental in procuring the pass- 
age of many bills having for their ob- 
ject the advancement of the commercial 
prosperity of the country. 

Although so much engaged in political 
pursuits, still he has not been entirely 
engrossed by them. This is seen from the 
fact that, in addition to his connection 
with many other important public works, 
he was, in 1866, chosen president of the 
New York and Oswego Midland Railroad 








Never gave the enraptured air) 

There was a rustling, that seemed like a bustling 
Of merry crowds justling at pitching and hustling, 
Small feet were pattering, wooden shoes clattering, 
Little hands clapping, and little tongues chattering, 
And, like fowls in a farm-yard when barley is scattering, 
Out came the children running. 

All the little boys and girls, 

With rosy cheeks and flaxen curls, 

And sparkling eyes and teeth like pearls, 

Tripping and skipping, ran merrily after 

The wonderful music with shouting and laughter. 


The mayor was dumb, and the council stood 
As if they were changed into blocks of wood, 
Unable to move a step, or cry 

To the children merrily skipping by— 

And could only follow with the eye 

That joyous crowd at the Piper's back. 

But how the mayor was on the rack, 

And the wretched council's bosoms beat, ] 
As the Piper turned from the high street 

To where the Weser rolled its waters 

Right in the way of their sons and daughters ! 
However, he turned from south to west, 

And to Koppelberg Hill his steps addressed, 
And after him the children pressed ; 

Great was the joy in every breast, 

‘* He never can cross that mighty top! 

He's forced to let the piping drop, 

And we shall see our children stop!" 

When, lo! as they reached the mountain's side, 
A wondrous portal opened wide, 

As if a cavern was suddenly hollowed ; 








Alas, alas for Hamelin! 

There came into many a burgher's pate 
A text which says that heaven's gate 
Ope’s to the rich at as easy rate 

As the needle’s eye takes a camel in! 

The mayor sent east, west, north, and south, 
To offer the Piper, by word of mouth, 
Wherever it was man’s lot to find him, 
Silver and gold to his heart's content’ 

If he'd only return the way he went 

And bring the children behind him. 

But when they saw ‘twas a lost endeavor, 
And Piper and dancers were gone for ever, 
They made a decree that lawyers never 
Should think their records dated duly, 

If, after the day of the month and year, 
These words did not as well appear: 

‘* And so long alter what happened here 
On the Twenty-second of July, 

Thirteen hundred and seventy-six ""— 
And the better in memory to fix 

The place of the children’s last retreat 
They called it the ‘‘ Pied Piper's Street "— 
Where any one playing on pipe or tabor 
Was sure for the future to lose his labor. 
Nor suffered they hostelry or tavern 

To shock with mirth a street so solemn; 
But opposite the place of the cavern 
They wrote the story on a column; 

And on the great church window painted 
The same, to make the world acquainted 
How their children were stolen away ; 
And there it stands to this very day. 


Company, which position he now holds. 

Mr. Littlejohn has always displayed 
great strength of mind and independence of char- 
acter. The marked success which has attended the 
many and various important enterprises undertaken 
by him, would naturally lead to the conclusion that 
self-trust was one of his predominant characteristics. 
But we are assured he is ever ready to heed advice, 
and when every important fact is collected, his al- 
most unerring judgment assures a prosperous issue. 
He is at pres€nt a member of the Assembly for New 
York State, and the positions of trust and responsi- 
bility which he has held, and the prominence he has 
| attained, have made his name widely known. 
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“EVENING” AND “ NIGHT.’—IN our last, we gave 
an engraving of Schilling’s beautiful group “ Eve- 
ning,” and, a description of the “ Briihl’sche Terrasse, 
the beautiful promenade, or terrace, in Dresden, of 
which the grand staircase will be adorned with 
this and its companion groups. “Evening,” as our 
readers will remember, is represented under the 
form of a manly figure in repose—the wine-cup at 
his lips, and the typical figures of Music and the 
Dance nestling at his side. ‘ Night,” we see, is a 
graceful feminine form, grouped with figures emble- 
matic of sleep. The artist, for the present group, 
received a prize from the Goethe Association of 
Weimar, and has been appointed professor in the 
Art Academy in Dresden. 
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CARRIE KISSED ME, 


SHOEMAKER, 


ON a glorious golden day, 
In the merry month of May, 
"Neath a bright cerulean sky, 
Many little maids and I 
To the wild-wood took our way, 
And there ‘twas Carrie kissed me. 


Ww. L. 


In the airy hammock swung, 

Clear and loud their laughter rung; 
Lightly ran they down the hill, 
Bathed their white feet in the rill, 

Blithe as birds that o'er them sung; 

But none save Carrie kissed me. 


Carrie, fresh and lily-fair, 

Charmed me with her winsome air; 
Toward me, smiling, turned her head, 
Something in a whisper said ; 

Back she flung her flowing hair, 

And, bending forward, kissed me. 


Carrie's but a little girl; 

Dark her eyes—her teeth like pearl— 
Lips more red, and sweeter far 
Than the buds of roses are : 

No crowned king—no belted earl 

Worth envy while she kissed me. 


Purer than the morning dew 
Was that kiss—no guile it knew: 
It was such a kiss of love 
As the saints might give above, 
So that saint-like to my view 
Was Carrie when she kissed me. 


Brighter bloomed the flowers of May; 
Softer flowed the wild-birds’ lay ; 
Earth and Eden seemed to be, 
Full of peace and harmony, 
All that long delightful day 
When little Carrie kissed me. 


ee 


THE POWER OF FRIENDSHIP. 


IT was nearly four o’clock ; and I had not yet pre- 
pared myself to give my /ecture. The heat was op- 
pressive, the air heavy, the sky tempestuous; and I 
felt a sensation of restlessness and nervous irrita- 
bility quite unusual to me. During the last week I 
had not enjoyed one hour's tranquillity: several 
persons dangerously ill and requiring my attention 
had called for me. One in particular (the only sup- 
port of a large family) gave me great anxiety, and 
excited in my mind extreme sympathy. In this state 
I got into the carriage to go to the University. At 
that moment an unsealed note was put into my hand. 
I opened it immediately, and found it to announce 
the death of poor H , for whom I was so much 
interested; and this news affected me deeply. 

The stroke was the more severe as I had not fore- 





seen the event, and, consequently, had not the con- | 


solation of having been able to prepare the family 
of my patient for so great a misfortune. Hitherto 
the chair of declamation had always been to me 
rather a pleasure than a labor; the abstract theories 
of the science had amused my mind: but this eve- 
ning I felt a degree of uneasiness on my spirits for 
which I could not account. The events of the day 
had so deeply affected me that I felt an almost insur- 
mountable inclination to repose. When I reached 
the entry of the hall, I cast a look around at the un- 
usually full audience, and, as I passed through the 
crowd, I heard the name of a celebrated doctor, 
spoken of as being amongst my hearers. At another 
time these were circumstances that would have 
given me pleasure, but now they increased my con- 
fusion, which was indeed complete when I discovered 
that I had left my notes in the carriage, which I had 
dismissed at the door, intending to walk home. It 
was too late to send for them; and I was now in 
great perplexity. I opened my portfolio, and hastily 
ran through a number of remarks that I had thrown 
in there without arranging them; happily, I fell upon 
some novel observations upon insanity, and I then 
determined to make that the subject of my off-hand 
lecture. 

I have but a confused idea of what then followed: 
but I remember the applause which greeted my en- 
trance, and which became still louder when my con- 
fusion was observed. As soon as there was silence I 
summoned all my courage, and began. The first 
words caused me infinite pains: I hesitated and 
stopped continually; but, by degrees, I recovered 
myself, and the great attention paid to-me gave me 
confidence. I soon found the cloud that overspread 
my senses Clearing off; my ideas became less con- 
fused; the words came readily, and comparisons and 


| expressions crowded upon me. I had only to choose 
ithem. As I went on, my observations became more 
striking, and my demonstrations more clear and 
comprehensive. I was astonished at the fluency 
with which I expressed myself. I found great 
facility in treating several difficult subjects, which, 
at another time, I should hardly have dared attempt. 
They seemed to me clear and simple, and I got 
through them as trifles. Still greater became my 
surprise to find that my memory, which had hitherto | 
been slow and imperfect, was suddenly become mi-| 
raculously faithful, and brought back the most tri- 
fling circumstances of my long career. 








I cited an 
author, and with so much exactitude, that one might 
|have imagined that I held the book in my hand; 
|facts and anecdotes came to elucidate my theories 
|and demonstrations; the cases of insanity that I had 
| witnessed in my youth, and which I thought were ef- 
| faced from my memory, rushed back upon it as if they 
|had recently happened. 1 became every moment | 
|more at ease, the promptness with which one idea 
| followed another exciting every faculty; and words 
| came to give them expression. At that moment a| 
| great terror took possession of my mind. It seemed 
‘to me that some unknown dangers, which it was not 
in my power to avoid, hung over me. 


| 
The supernatural power that had hitherto sup-| 


| 

| 

| ported me began to sink: my thoughts became con-| 
| fused ; strange faces and fantastic images flitted be-| 
|fore my eyes. The objects of which I had been | 
| speaking came to life, and I seemed like a magician | 
|who, by a word, rendered visible the living and the 
\dead. I stopped! The most perfect silence reigned | 
jin the hall, and every eye was turned toward me. 
All at once a horrible thought seized me, a convul- 
|sive laugh broke from me, and I exclaimed, “7 am 
|also mad!” All the assemblage rose simultaneously 
|like one body. Every voice raised a cry of surprise 
and terror; and of what afterwards transpired I 
knew nothing. | 








When I recovered my senses I was in bed. I 
|looked around—I knew every object in the room. | 
The sun shone upon the window-curtains, which 
| were half closed: I was sensible that it was evening ; 
|I saw nobody in the room; and when I endeavored | 
to comprehend who I was, and why there, a faintness 
|came over me; I shut my eyes, and tried to sleep, 
| when some one entering the room awakened me: it 
|was my friend Doctor G- , who approached the | 
| bed, and attentively examined me for the space of a 
few moments. Whilst he thus looked at me I per-| 
ceived that he changed color, his hand trembled 
|whilst feeling my pulse, and, in a low and mel-| 
ancholy whisper, he said: “My God, how he is 
\changed !” ] then heard a voice at the door say: 
“May Icomein?” The doctor did not answer, and 
my wife came gently into the room. She looked pale 
and sorrowful; her eyes were wet, and, as she bent 
anxiously over me, burning tears fell upon my face. 
She took my hands in both hers, bent her lips close 
to my ear, and said: “ William, do you know me?” 
|A long silence followed this question. I tried to 
answer, but was incapable of pronouncing one word. 
I wished to show by some sign that I was sensible 
of her presence. I fixed my eyes upon her; but I 
heard her say, amidst deep sobs and tears: “ Alas! | 
he does not know me!” And thus I perceived my 
efforts had been in vain. The doctor now took my | 
wife by the hand to lead her from the room. “ Not | 
yet, not yet,” she said, withdrawing her hand, and I | 
relapsed into delirium. When again I became sen- | 
sible, I felt as if I had awakened from a long and} 
deep sleep. I still suffered, but less severely; ex-| 
treme weakness had succeeded to fever; my eyes | 
were painful, and a mist was over them. At first, I} 
was not sensible that any one was in the room, but | 
gradually objects became more distinct, and I saw | 
the doctor seated by my bed. He said: “Are you| 
better, William?” Hitherto my ineffectual attempts | 
to make myself understood had not given me pain; | 
but now the impossibility of doing so was a martyr- | 
dom. I soon became aware that my strength of 
mind was leaving me, and that death approached. | 
The efforts that I made to rouse myself from this | 
sort of death-like slumber must have been very vio- | 
lent, for a cold sweat came all over me: I heard a) 
rushing as if my ears were full of water, and my | 
limbs were convulsed. I seized the doctor’s hand, | 
which I pressed with all my strength. I rose in my | 
bed and looked wildly at him. This did not last | 
long; I soon fell again into weakness: I dropped | 
the hand which I had grasped, my eyes closed, and I! 














|tions were making for my interment. 


effect of a strong will? 


| will to live remains. 


fell back on my bed. All that I remember at that 
moment were the words of poor Doctor G , 
who, thinking me dead, exclaimed: “ At last his suf- 
ferings are over!” 

Many hours passed before I recovered my senses. 
The first sensation of which I became sensible was 
the coldness of the air, which felt like ice upon my 
face; it seemed as if an enormous weight was on it; 
my arms were stretched against my body, and though 
I was lying in a most inconvenient position, yet it 
was impossible to change it; I tried to speak, but 
had not the power. Some time afterwards I heard 





the steps of many people walking in the room, some- 
thing heavy was set down, and a hoarse voice pro- 
nounced these words: “ William H , aged thirty- 
eight: I thought him older!” These words recalled 





|to my mind all the circumstances of my illness; I 


understood that I had ceased ¢o “ve, and that prepara- 
Was I then 
dead? The body was indeed cold and inanimate ; but 
thought was not extinct. How could it be that all 
traces of life had disappeared exteriorly, and that 
sentiment still existed in the chilly frame that was 
now going to be conveyed to the grave? What a 
horrible idea! My God! is this a dream? No; all 
was real. I recalled to my mind the last words of the 
doctor—he knew too well the signs of death to allow 
himself to be deceived by false appearances. No 
hope! None! I felt myself being placed in the 
coffin. What language can describe all the horror of 
that moment ? 





I knew not how long I remained in this situation. 
The silence that reigned in the room was again 
broken, and I was sensible that many of my friends 
came to look at me for the last time. 

My mind was awake to all the horrors of my situa- 
tion: in a moment my heart became sensible of acute 
suffering. But what! thought I to myself; is every- 
thing within me dead? Is the soul, as well as the 
body, inanimate? My ¢hought, nevertheless, was a 
proof to the contrary. What is, then, become of 
my w¢// to speak, to see, to live? Everything within 
me sleeps, and is as inactive as if I never had existed! 
Are the nerves disobedient to the commands of the 
brain? Why do those swift messengers refuse to 
obey the soul? I recalled to mind the almost mirac- 
ulous instances of the power of the mind directed to 
one purpose and urged by a strong impulse. I knew 
the history of the Indian who, after the death of his 
wife, had offered his breast to her infant, and had 
nourished it with milk. Was not this miracle the 
I myself had seen life and 
motion restored to a palsied limb by a mighty effort 
of the mind, which had awakened the dormant nerves. 
I knew a man whose heart beat slowly or quick as he 
pleased. Yes, thought I, in a transport of joy, the 
It is only when this faculty has 
yielded that Death can become master of us. I felt 


|a hope of reviving, as I may express it, by the vigor 


of my will; but alas! 1 cannot even now think of 
it without fear! The moments were speeding fast 
away, and by the noises around me I comprehended 


|that preparations were making to close my coffin. 


What is to be done? Ifthe will has really the power 
attributed to it, how shall I direct it? During all my 
illness I often strongly desired to speak and move, 
but could not do so. I now made another effort. As 
the wrestler puts forth the utmost strength of every 
muscle to raise up his antagonist, so I employed all 
that my will could command, and endeavored to im- 
part to my nerves the impulse of that energetic voli- 
tion, my last hope! /¢ was zw vain. In vain did I 
try to raise one breath within my breast—to utter 
one sigh. And, oh! what increase of horror! I 
heard the nails applied to my coffin! Despair was 
in the sound! 

At that very instant E- , my oldest, my dearest 
friend, came into my room. He had performed a 
long journey to see me once more, to bid an eternal 
farewell to the companion of his childhood. They 
made way for him. He rushed forward and laid his 
hand, his faithful, fond hand on my bosom. Oh, the 
warmth of that friend’s hand! It touched the inmost 
fibers of my heart, and it sprang to meet him. That 
emotion acted upon my whole system; the blood 
was agitated; it began to flow; my nerves trembled, 
and a convulsive sigh burst from my disenchained 
lungs; every fiber moved with a sudden bound, like 
the cordage of a vessel struggling against a mighty 
sea. I breathed again! But so sudden and so un- 
expected was the change in my frame, that an idea 
came to my mind that it could not be real—that I 
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was again deprived of reason. 
soon ceased. 


Happily this doubt 
A cry of terror, and these words: 
“He lives!” uttered distinctly enough for me to 
hear, put all beyond doubt. The noise and bustle 
became general, and some voice exclaimed: “ E 
has fainted: raise him up, carry him hence that he 
may not, when he opens his eyes, first behold his 
friend.” Orders, exclamations, cries of joy and sur- 
prise, increased every instant: all that I now recall 
is, that I was lifted out of my coffin, and, before a 
good fire, was completely brought to life, and found 





One Spring morning Jackey finished a wonderful 
pink satin dress for a wonderfully wealthy lady. As 
it hung over a chair and trailed on the floor, the 
little dressmaker, walking around it, enveloped her- 
self in a rosy atmosphere, where satin robes and 
luxury were a part of her life. John screeched under 
the window just then. Jacqueline flung it open and 
scolded him shamefully. He passed her back the 
pint-cup and went away mournful. She turned 
about, stumbled, dropped the cup, and the milk 
When the 





streamed over the pink satin dress. 





myself surrounded by friends. After some weeks I| wonderfully wealthy lady found out the mischief 


was restored to health; I had seen death 

as near as possible, and my lips had 

touched the bitter portion which one 

day I must yet drink to the last drop. 
pda NE ee 

A SKETCH WITHOUT A MORAL. 


ANNETTE L. NOBLE. 





A PINK satin gown, with a white lace 
flounce, hung before a shop on the shady 
side of the street. The satin gown was 
muddy on the bottom and stained on the 
sleeves. The lace flounce was yellow; 
but not with the tint that lovers of old 
lace admire. As to the shop itself, you 
could learn about that in the left-hand 
corner of The Morning Mercury: “Mr, 
and Mrs. Nevins, dealers in second-hand 
clothing. Liberal prices paid for cast-off 
garments. Mrs. Nevins always ready to 
attend to ladies.” In the twilight of 
the long shop aisle, hung with flutter- 
ing finesy, Mr. and Mrs. Nevins had the 
look of ghouls gloating over the raiment of beau-| 
ties, whom they may have torn limb from limb and| 
horribly made way with. 
that these lank silks—these threadbare velvets—| 
havé& shimmered under soft lights, swayed to sweet 
dance-music, and now are here, tattered and draggled. 
But this hook-nosed Nevins and his oily-faced wife 
are no ghouls: he buys old clothes at bargains; she 
washes off the dirt of gutters, covers up wine-stains, 
and sells them over again. Now for the story of the 
pink satin gown: 

It begins on a Spring morning with a little dress- 





maker, whose cheeks were like the blush-roses the 
milkman used to 
bring her; for Jac- 
queline had a sen- 
timental milkman. 
He seemed only a 
stalwart country- 
fellow to other 
people; but much 
talk and a large 
number of tickets 
had often passed 
between John and 
the coquettish little 
dressmaker. She 
knew he cherished 
a passion for her— 
a strong one for a 
man to feel who 
lived by peddling 
milk and _ water. 
Several times he 
had come all the 
way from his rural 
home and taken 
her on holiday ex- 
cursions. She was 
very amiable to 
him then; but of- 
ten, on work-days, 
Jackey was quite 
cross, and would 
put her little milk- 
pitcher out on the window, where John must fill it 
himself: then, although he rang his bell and screeched 
like a steam-whistle, Jackey used to lower her head 
quite out of sight, and run fora glimpse of the tin cans 
just before John turned the corner. Matters went on 


in this way until he was well nigh distracted. He was | 


very straightforward in his proceedings. He could 
not see why Jacqueline would not pack her small 
trunk, put it into the back of his cart, and go home 
with him as Mrs. John. Jacqueline meant to do that 
very thing some time; but first she had to be flighty 
and tease the young man. 





MOUNT QUARANTANA. 


done, she was inexpressibly angry. She vowed that) party. 


Jacqueline must buy the gown of her. 


lady gave her a week only in which to find the| 
money. 
crown her affliction, John deserted her. 


time he discovered Jackey in the window, wan asa 
nun after penance. How the cream must have arisen 





That is the end of Jacqueline; for it is the pink 
gown whose story we are telling. 

A beautiful woman bought the dress, and paid its 
full price without a word—bought it with money un- 
earned by labor, yet given her by no father, brother 
or husband; money that, before it bought the dress, 
had bought a soul; for souls are bought as often as 
silk and satin. The pink robe saw the world after 
that. It danced and rode, he'd dice and cards in its 
pocket, caught in its folds the odor of cigars and 


|wine: heard and saw things which, if it could have 
whispered to passers-by, as it fluttered from the peg 


at Mrs. Nevins’ door, one side of the 
street would have been thronged—which 
side I can not tell: people hate evil tales 
—and love them, too. 

In time the lady grew less beautiful, 
her money grew less plenty, and the 
satin dress lost its shine and freshness. 
One night (let no one be shocked at the 
poor taste of the thing) the pink robe 
served for a shroud. The once beautiful 
woman took poison, and another woman 
found her dead. But there was use yet 
in the world for the dress. It found its 
way (nobody cared to own it about that 
time) to a pawnbroker’s, from whence it 
was never redeemed. The pawnbroker’s 
wife was an Irish woman ; and, when she 
had a chance, she sold the dress, at a 
bargain, to her cousin Biddy O’Donivan. 
The pink of the satin was to Bridget’s 
complexion what the tint of a peach- 
blossom is to a boiled lobster; never- 
theless, Pat MacLaughlin said not so, 
when Bridget gave her midsummer 
The people of the grand house being 


The little | absent for the season, Biddy pined for a “bit of a 
It is not easy to believe| French girl could not have done it in a year; yet the) lark.” 


She had slept in the spare chamber, 
pounded on the pianos and worn her mistress’ 


She cried herself nearly crazy; and, to|clothes. It was some satisfaction to have, at last, a 
At least,| rousing Irish dance in the parlors; to see scores of 
after his scolding, the young man came quietly and | 
departed unseen—for four days. At the end of that | 


her cousins with their brogans on the drocatelle ; to 
let them guzzle gin and water in the picture-gallery, 
until her own MacLaughlin hugged her pink satin 
waist and slipped under the sofa in a tipsy rapture. 


in those tin cans, if the milk was pure, that morning. | However, that dress pinched her healthy vitals so out- 
John went in and sat two hours in Jacqueline’s work-| rageously, and tripped her up with its trail so per- 
room—sat in felicity—while the mayor’s wife’s twins | sistently, that when the season ended Bridget O’Don- 





PAPYRUS SWAMP ON THE UPPER JORDAN. 


howled for their milk-bottles, and scores ot kitchen- 

| girls watched for him wrathfully. When he remem- 
| bered his duties and resumed his rounds, Jacqueline 
knew where to get her money, and John knew where 
to get his wife. 

The little dressmaker made only two more dresses 
| that season. One was the pink satin, which, skil- 
fully remodeled, turned out as handsome as ever: 
‘the other was her own wedding dress. The pink 
satin was displayed in her show-case, and sold the 
first week of its exhibition. The wedding dress she 
‘wore a few weeks later, when John took her home. 





ivan sold it to 
Nevins, the old- 
clothes dealer, for 
seventy-five cents 
and a set of hoops. 
Thus endeth the 
story of a pink 
satin dress. It had 
to do with love-life, 
fast-life, and low- 
life; but there is 
no soul to a dress, 
and no moral to 
its story. 
See 

SUNSET IN THE 
MOUNTAINS. —- At 
first there comes a 
flood of rosy light, 
like the ruby’s flash 
or the sapphire’s 
blaze, and a circ- 
let of flaming peaks 
studs the horizon. 
It looks as if a 
great conflagration 
were about to be- 
gin. But suddenly 
the light fades, and 
piles of cold pale 
white rise above 
you. You would 
scarce believe them to be the same mountains. But, 
quick as the lightning, the flash comes again. A 
flood of glory rolls once more along their sum- 
mits. It is a last and mighty blaze. You feel as if it 
were a struggle for life—as if it were a war waged by 
spirits of darkness against those celestial forms. The 
struggle is over; the darkness has prevailed. These 
mighty mountain tombs are extinguished, one after 
one; and cold ghastly piles of sepulchral hue, which 
you shiver to look up at, and which remind you of 
the dead, rise still and calm in the firmanent above 





you.—Dr. Wyle. 
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HOST AND GUEST. 


From the German. 


MINE host, I'm in a dreary trim: 
My ear-drums buzz, my blood beats fast ; 
For ah! a maiden, fair and slim, 
O’er me her spell has cast. 
Scornful she turns her back on me; 
Yet when her rosy lip I see, 
It draws and tempts me still. 
Fill up! Fill up 
The foaming cup / 
Good wine will cure your ill ! 
Good host, this, too, has wrought me woe, 
I marched afield with all the line, 
Unfaitering stood at thrust and blow, 
And yet no glory’s mine. 
I lurk in corners like a lout, 
And see my sweetheart flirt and flout 
With starred and ribboned lords. 
Fillup! Fill up! 
The sparkling cup 
Outshines their stars and swords. 
Sweet host, one more thing you must hear : 
To books I've given but little heed ; 
The girls I've courted, far and near ; 
Have tippled, gamed, and sfreed. 
I'm longing for the doctor's hat, 
But I’m too stupid, far, for that; 
I ne'er shall reach the prize. 
Fill up! Fill up 
The brimming cup! 
Good wine makes boobies wise. 
What, host! what, host! why, hallo! come! 
I find no money in my fob; 
I can’t have lett my purse at home. 
The dickens! here's a job! 
You've given me ccunsel, sound and clear, 
Now, dearest host, pray help me here; 
You see I've not a sou. 
Drink out! Drink out! 
And homeward scout, 
There's no more help for you! —C. Carroll, 
>. 
TO CHAMOUNI AND BACK. 


GRACE HARKAWAY. 


IT is always a question much mooted at Geneva, 
and especially at the Hotel de la Paix — 

“« Shall we go to Chamouni to-morrow or not?” 

You are so delightfully happy where you are! 


‘*Oh, lovely Leman! thy contrasted lake,”’ etc., 


and then, if you step on the little steamer, have you 
not Chillon and the Beau Rivage, at Lausanne, 
the Hotel Byron, at your journey’s end? Have 
you not the drive to the Baron Rothschild’s villa, 
the excursions to Ferney, where you can reconstruct 
a Voltaire, railing at humanity? Have you not Za 
Nouvelle Helotse in your hand, and cannot you 
sce the spot where Rousseau “breathed himself to 
life in Julie?’”’ I know no spot where so many his- 
torical, poetical, romantic and literary reminiscences 
cluster as at Geneva! It is so healthy, so pretty, and 
the jewelry is so amusing! 

The hotel is excellent; the drive to the con- 
junction of the Rhone and Arve establishes your 
belief in your old geography, which you had doubted ; 
and, altogether, Geneva is a most enjoyable and 
agreeable spot—hard to leave. 

I think Geneva would win, did not Mont Blanc 
look in at the dining-room windows; there he stands, 
the sublime old enchanter, rosy as hope at sunset, 
cold as despair by moonlight—grand and inscrutable, 
pulling on and on, until many a poor adventurous 
soul has fal'en a victim, and lies bleeching his bones 
on the eternal snows. 

We decided that we would go to Chamouni, after 
consulting all the barometers and all the best judges 
of weather; and, better than all others, we consulted 
that human barometer, our gouty courier, Luigi. 

He decided amiably that we could go; so, having 
made his own bargain with the coachman, we started, 
in a pouring rain, for the immediate society of Mont 
Blanc. 

Our carriage was delightfully comfortable within ; 
Monsieur, wrapped in a Scotch plaid and in thought, 
was in one corner. I, in agud scutum, was in another, 
while Barbe, the French maid, sat before us, rather 
red in the nose, exacerbated in temper, not alto- 
gether lovely—for there was a “sentiment” between 
herself and Luigi, and he had proved unkind. 

We did not mind much that Luigi was taking: the 
rain outside, for there was that about him which 
made his misfortunes not unpleasant to his best 
friends. 

So much comfort and reverie was not destined to 
last. We felt a sudden shock, heard a shrill scream, 


,and were overwhelmed by the sickening conviction 
that we had run over some sentient living thing. 

I had hoped it was a dog, who could be instantly 
shot; but it proved to be a poor little mendicant 
Swiss, crying out in French that his leg was broken. 
Luigi addressed him neatly in several languages ; in- 
formed him, grammatically, that he was an imposter, 
|and tried to make him get up and go away. “They 
‘throw themselves under the carriages of you Ameri- 
'cans,” said Luigi; “they are spoiled, these beggars.” 

But we refused to compound with the poor boy, by 
giving him a franc and driving on, as Luigi wished ; 
so an old shawl was pulled out of its strap, and our 
young friend was wrapped in it, and was then de- 
posited by Barbe’s side. 
| Both France and Italy looked very much disgusted 
|at all this fuss over a Swiss beggar. However, there 
| was deadly determination in my eye. Couriers and 
| maids are mortal and the “ worm will turn at last.” 
| Luigi did nat give in without a struggle. ‘“‘ Madame 
| knows, perhaps, the laws of the Department de la 
| Haute Savoie; madame might make herself amena- 
ble to the laws.” 

Luigi knew I was terribly afraid of law. 

This aroused monsieur, who generally allowed the 
fight to go on without him, being pusillanimous of 
trouble; but when he dd rouse up, monsieur was 
great! 

“Nonsense, Luigi,” said the brave monsieur, “ pick 
up the child, and do as madame tells you ;—there, 
shut the carriage door; now drive on to Sallenches!” 

The boy was not, I grant you, a pleasing compan- 
|ion, he cried very persistently ; nor was the sense of 

hearing the only one offended. After awhile, con- 
vinced that his leg was not broken, and only per- 
haps bruised, he began to talk with Barbe, who drew 
out from him that he was the son of a poor woman 








|at Chamouni, who begged, and sent her children to| 


| beg; that “it was not always so.” His father had 
| been a guide, and had been lost on “the mountain ;” 


|since then, he said, they had been very poor. He 


| had left his mother at Geneva the day we found him, | 


‘but she and his little sisters were coming to Cha- 
| mouni to-morrow, to keep his father’s féte. His 
;}mother’s name was Charlotte Vidal, and his name, 
| Pierre Vidal. 

| It seemed a very reasonable thing, therefore, to 
| Carry little Pierre on to the family gathering at 
| Chamouni. 


| limb, it showed a severe injury, but no break, 
| The good woman also told me that she had seen 
| Pierre before, and that his mother was a tramper and 


| beggar of no very good repute; however, that did | 


| not make me pity him the less. 

| The boy, with washed face, combed hair, and limb 
bound up and at ease, became a much more agreeable 
|traveling companion. He was thirteen, very small 
| of his age, and a decidedly pretty boy for a Swiss. He 
seemed passionately attached to his mother and little 
sisters; and, although taking his first ride in a car- 
riage, was evidently anxious to reach them, and to 
begin again his life of mendicant wandering. 

I have seen Mont Blanc many times since, but 
never so splendidly as on that afternoon. The rain 
cleared away, and, at a sudden turn in the road, we 
found the gloomy curtain of a cloud lifted, and a 
great white majestic presence peering over at us, 
from an impossible height. At this point, Mont 
Blanc actually seems to lean over into the valley. 
But there are two things which must be seen to be 
realized—one is a cathedral, the other is a snow 
mountain. Mont Blanc, at that moment, seemed to 


superhuman expression. 

Nor was he the only majesty we saw that day; a 
neat traveling carriage passed us; then another; 
then another. In the first sat an unpretending gen- 
tleman and lady. 

“The King and Queen of the Belgians,” said Luigi, 
who was a traveling Almanac de Gotha. He knew 
we Americans liked to see high people as well as 
high mountains. 

We were splendidly lodged at Chamouni, over a 
raging torrent, vs @ visto Mont Blanc. I had read 
of these torrents rising in the night, and I asked 
monsieur some pertinent questions; but he re-assured 
me, and told me I was safe till the next Spring, when 
the snow, in melting, might cause the torrent to com- 
mit some indiscretions. 





A few francs to the woman of the Auberge, at) 
|Sallenches, procured for Monsieur Pierre Vidal a) 
|clean shirt, a bath (very much needed), and a suit of | 
|plain clothes. On an examination of the wounded | 


have a human expression—or, I had better say, a| 


The next day, and the next, were devoted to the 
Mer de Glace, the Brévant and the Flégere. In fact, 
we were so deep in the dissipations of Chamouni, 
that we partly forgot Pierre, except to feed him, and 
to cause Luigi to inquire for Charlotte Vidal. She 
did not appear on the appointed day, to Pierre’s in- 
finite distress; but we consoled him, as best we could, 
being conscious always of a beautiful disdain on the 
speaking countenance of Luigi, who was amazed and 
offended at all this trouble over a cause, to him, so 
infinitely unimportant. 

I asked my intelligent friend, the old Swiss guide, 
who walked by my chazse a pforteur, as I ascended 
the Brévant, about Charlotte Vidal. He corrobo- 
rated Pierre’s story; said the father’s fate had ex- 
cited much compassion, but that she was a poor 
thing, had sold her little chalet, and had gone to 
Geneva. ‘She begs, madame, and that no inhabit- 
ant of Chamouni, of the profession of guides, need 
do,” said André, proudly. 

I told him my story about Pierre, and asked him to 
advise me; for, although I kept up appearances 
with Luigi and Barbe, I must say, Pierre began to be 
a thorn “in my peace of mind.” 

When I came home, however, very tired from this ex- 
cursion, I was met with but a sorry account of Pierre. 
Barbe said she had locked him in while she took a 
short promenade “so necessary to her health” with 
Mr. Luigi; and that, while she was gone, ne had 
clambered out of the window (on the torrent side), 
had descended, spite of his lame leg, had got a piece 
of wood, and, true to his instincts, had been cutting 
and carving, as an American boy would have whit- 
tled. But he had helped himself to his tools from 
my dressing-case, and had broken two or three pretty 
little pearl-handled knives, which Barbe found upon 
him when she returned. 

Barbe had anticipated the scolding she so richly 
deserved herself, by advancing a certain sum on ac- 
count to poor Pierre, who was howling fearfully. 

Pierre, however, with true instinct, deemed that my 
anger would be more easily appeased by submission 
than by defiance, came limping toward me, holding 
up a wooden chamois, with all his four legs very close 
together, wanting yet some touches to make hima 
spirited beast, but still a very pretty bit of carving, 
and presented me with this piece of art, begged me 
to accept it as a proof of his gratitude; he said “ he 
| had made it because he loved me.” 

I accepted the chamois, and the compliment. I 
looked a moment at my broken knives, and uttered a 
few common-places about the impropriety of touch- 
ing aught that did not belong to one—remark which, 
beautiful and true as it may be, did not reach the 
head or heart of my young Swiss friend. 

Pierre was very unhappy about his mother and 
sisters. Luxury did not smother his natural affection 
| for them, and it was affecting to see him limp out on 
the little bridge, and question the villagers about 
them, daily and hourly. 

It became a serious question, now, whether I 
| should leave the boy at Chamouni, or take him back 
ito Geneva. My friend, André, told me, if I would 
|leave him he would zo¢ let him starve; but Pierre 
begged so hard to be taken back, that I consented. 

Barbe, woman-like, had begun to love that “ which 
'gave her trouble,” and monsieur did not mind him 
| much, so back he went, to Luigi’s infinite disgust. 
| I must say, however, that when I got back to the 
| Hotel de la Paix, and heard the musical boxes, 
| and the band, and sat down at dinner with the well- 
|dressed Americans, I began to find my conduct 
| Quixotic. One can do a good action in the teeth of 
Mont Blanc, and not be ashamed of it, but the con- 
| ventionalities of a fashionable hotel make things 
| assume a proper shape. 

Charlotte Vidal resisted ‘all efforts at being found. 
| She and her little girls seemed to have entered that 
|famous cavern, in or out of “Hamelin Town in 
Brunswick, by famous Hanover City,” into which the 
Pied Piper led the children three hundred years ago. 

It was quite impossible to take Pierre with us, it 
was equally impossible to desert him. 

But the relief came, as relief always does, from an 
unexpected quarter. 

We were to go out to see Baron Rothschild’s villa 
on the lake—drive home and dine with an English 
friend, who was renting for the Summer one of those 
pretty villas near the city. What a view that is—over 
lake and valley, with Mont Blanc to crown it all. 
We wondered as we looked at the baron's flowers 
and turf, and palace and view, and vases, and princely 
luxury—if life, passed under such conditions, were 
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not worth a Z¢#/e more than the same article gener-|the ground, the face full of doleful expression, one 


ally dealt out to the rest of us?—and returned, 
through a Paradise of roses, and ivy, and trees, and 
French chateaux, to our friend's house, keeping, all 
the time, the lovely lake and splendid mountain at 
our left hand, for a vision and a dream. 

Our friend and entertainer was an English gentle- 
man, infatuated by the Syren of the Alps. Every 
Summer he came to Switzerland, left his family at 
some agreeable spot, like Geneva, while he started 
off, to weary his limbs, peril his life, and put out his 
eyes by mountaineering. 

Three green graves at Grindenwald, three noble 
young countrymen of his had been lost that Sum- 
mer, but he was as infatuated as ever. 

“‘Mountains,”’ I remarked, in a didactic manner: 
“Mountains look best from below.”’ 

“How do you know, if you have never been up 
one?” said my friend. 

True, how did I? A sudden thought struck me. 

“ Did you know Jean Vidal ?”’ I asked. 

“Of course I did. I have made many an ascent 
with him over the lesser passes,” said my friend. 

Then, of course, followed the story of Pierre, and 


monsieur, who has immense inspirations of common- | 


sense, remarked: 

“Don’t you want a Swiss ‘ Buttons’?” 

So it happened that my sweet, amiable English 
hostess allowed my poor little Swiss wanderer to 
come to her well-ordered English establishment, 
under the title of ‘‘Buttons,” and there, well fed, 
well clothed, and shining like the morning star, I 
left him, and bade adieu to Pierre and fo Switzerland. 

Many years after—no, I will say several years after, 
as I do not wish to be fastened to dates—we went 
again to Geneva. There was Mont Blanc in the 
very same place. We were older, stouter, I hope 
wiser, but Mont Blanc was the same. 

True to his instincts, our English friend was at 
Geneva again, and was as happy as a man can be 
who has but few mountains left to climb, and 


‘those few pronounced inaccessible. And in his 


wake, when he came to call upon us, at our beloved 
Hotel de la Paix, was a neat little serving man, 
small, active and handsome—the veritable Pierre! 
And his effusive Swiss blood refused to be cooled 
by his English breeding of the last few years; he 
rushed at us, kissed our hands, and shed a few not 
unbecoming tears. 

Our friend told us that Pierre had proved so obe- 
dient, docile and intelligent, that they had carried 
him to England, where he had become a good ser- 
vant, had brought him back every Summer to Switz- 
erland, where he was invaluable as an attendant 
upon his mountaineering master; and that, in fact, 
he was now, and always would be, humanly speak- 
ing, in the enviable position of a trusted, confidential 
servant. His aspiring master said, with much enthu- 
siasm, that Pierre did not lose his breath above a 
certain altitude, that he feared no dizzy height, or 
hidden crevasse. In fact, Pierre had proved as per- 
fect a chamois in disposition as was the “counterfeit 
presentment” he had once carved for me, as perfect 
as it is given wood to be. 

Pierre had still the good, honest smile I had re- 
marked in childhood. Some of the old, familiar 
tears were in his eyes, as he talked with monsieur 
of his mother. She and his little sisters were gone 
off into the impenetrable. Whether it had occurred 
to him that the wretched woman wished to forsake 
her boy, I do not know. I hope not. 

After glibly talking, weeping, smiling, gesticulat- 
ing for half an hour, and making me wish that the 
stern Anglo-Saxon blood had a drop of this fervid 
and graceful element in it, Pierre became strangely 
embarrassed, he hemmed and hawed, and looked be- 
hind him anxiously. 

To relieve him, I showed him the little chamois, 
cut so many years ago, and which I wore, attached to 
my watch-chain. It was scarcely larger than a cher- 
ry-stone, but, like many unimportant things, had 
survived the greater and more noticeable ones. 

Luigi had been replaced by a milder tyrant, Barbe 
had had as many successors as Charlemagne, but the 
chamois hung there still. 

Pierre was delighted. 

“Aha,” said he, ‘will madame permit me to give 
her another present? I carve better now.” 

And Pierre produced a large package, placed it on 
the table, and carefully unpacked it. 

It was a beautiful carving, suitable for a mantel 
ornament. 

It was the poor, wounded boy himself, lying on 





| 





arm raised as if beckoning for assistance. 

We both admired the expression and the truly 
poetical impulse which had inspired the work. 

«“ Ah, madame,” said Pierre, “I thought you might 
like to see me as you saw me first—poor, friendless, 
wounded, unhappy. I thought you would like to 
take the Swiss boy home to that happy land where 
you live, and to think of that rainy day when, had 
your carriage driven on, I should have been left toa 
life so poor, so miserable, perhaps so guilty! Now 
when you see this carving, you will remember that I 
am industrious, happy, contented, and do not forget, 
dear monsieur and madame, that Pierre is grateful!” 
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VIEWS OF THE HOLY LAND. 





WE give elsewhere two interesting scenes in Pal- 
estine. The upper one is Mount Quarantana, a soli- 
tary peak in the wilderness east of Judza, which is 
the traditional scene of the Temptation of Jesus. It 
is a bleak, bare, rocky height, about two thousand 
feet high, crowned with a ruinous chapel, and pierced 
with countless cells used during the middle ages by 
hermits. The square tower is but a ruin now, a relic 
of the Crusaders. 

The other view is a swamp of reeds among the up- 
per sources of the Jordan, and, looming above the 
horizon, to the north, is the “ rounded head of splen- 
did, glittering Hermon,” while, to the left, is seen 
“the far-off snow on the sharp indented Sunnin, chief 
of the Lebanon range.” The reeds are carefully stud- 
ied from the papyrus, showing both the Syrian and 
Egyptian varieties, and giving an idea of what the 
Lord meant when he illustrated the running of the 
multitude out after what they regarded as the “new 
sensation” of John the Baptist, by suggesting that 
they went to see “a reed shaken by the wind”—a 
glancing, dancing, fantastical show, with no regard to 
the solidity or reliability of what they were flocking 
to stare at. 

Both of these engravings are from a series which 
has once or twice before furnished interest to the 
art-loving readers of 7#z£ AzpinE—being from the 
“Life of Jesus, the Christ,” by Henry Ward Beecher. 
This noble work, upon which its author has been 
engaged in thoughtful and earnest labor for several 
years past, has been in preparation by the firm of 
Messrs. J. B. Ford & Co. (who may be said to be the 
“Beecher Publishing House’’), in very thorough and 
artistic style. The two forms of its issue are an octavo, 
with a few salient illustrative plates, beside the ele- 
gant maps which Colton has engraved on copper 
(the topography being printed in tint from engraved 
stones), and an imperial octavo, amply and splen- 
didly illustrated by the designs of Rawson, drawn on 
wood by Harry Fenn’s effective pencil, and cut by 
the Lintons. The first volume of this great work 
comes out this month, and no book has been pub- 
lished for years which has been looked for by the 
public with half the interest, or taken up with any- 
thing like the eagerness with which all readers will 
seize these well-considered utterances of the man 
whom America delights to listen to, and whom even so 
cold-blooded a critic as the British Quarterly Review 
calls “the greatest of living preachers.” 

It requires neither courage nor originality to praise 
Mr. Beecher. Some two years ago, in speaking of 
his remarks at the funeral of one of the most brilliant 
and most honored journalists of the land (Henry J. 
Raymond), one of the daily papers said a thing which 
attracted universal attention and instant approba- 
tion. It noted, as rather a remarkable thing, that 
whenever the whole heart of the public was stirred 
by a deep and general emotion, and, particularly, if it 
were a generous feeling and one which required both 
power and skill in the utterance of it, the man of all 
others to whom everybody instinctively looked, as the 
natural spokesman of the community, was Henry 
Ward Beecher. This is most true; and the reason is 
to be found not only in Mr. Beecher’s thrilling elo- 
quence and his rare power of saying the right thing, 
at the right time, in the right way, but also, and 
more especially, in the great heart of the man, in his 
love for his fellow-men, and the bold simplicity with 
which he dares say what others only ¢hznk. 

It were worse than superfluous for us to attempt 
to suggest why the great topic which, perhaps more 
than any other, has for some years past been engag- 
ing the profoundest thought and feeling of all think- 
ing Christian men—the nature, life, mission, and in- 
fluence of Jesus of Nazareth—is one which Mr. 
Beecher, by original aptitude, by long professional 





training, by constant and familiar research and expo- 
sition, and by peculiar freedom from all superstitions 
and merely scholastic and theological trammels, is 
especially the man of all Americans to illustrate for 
the mass of intelligent Christians. It is rather late 
in the day to repeat what so many thousands feel ; 
but we very heartily offer our welcome to this book, 
both on account of its intrinsic interest, and the ma- 
terial elements of typographical and artistic work- 
manship which its publishers have gathered for its 
worthy production. 

The fact that the second volume is not promised at 
a definite time would seem, at first, to be against the 
sale of the first volume; but we believe that the book 
will be thoroughly good, as far as it goes, and worth 
reading and having, even if it were left incomplete ; 
while, on the other hand, we know that Mr. Beecher’s 
deep and abiding interest in the great theme has taken 
such hold of him that he is pushing on, to round out 
the work so propitiously begun. 





SECOND-SIGHT ; OR, THE NEW SENSE. 





T. M. COAN, 





LET us attempt the ré/e of heavy contributor, and 
submit the following brief argument upon this ques- 
tion: Is it probable that a new sense is developing 
in man? 

1. It is difficult to conceive of the immense interval 
that separates the development of the lower savages 
from that of civilized man. Galton found, in South- 
ern Africa, a tribe that was unable to count higher 
than two. These savages, when bartering sheep at 
the rate of two plugs of tobacco per head, were utterly 
staggered by the question: How many sheep will 
four plugs of tobacco buy? Sir John Lubbock, in 
his late work on the “ Mental and Social Condition 
of Savages,” gives facts which indicate that many of 
the lower tribes of men are mentally inferior, in cer- 
tain respects, to some of the higher animals. 

2. Nor is the progress in human development per- 
ceptible only in the immense intervals of time which, 
scientifically speaking, separate the contemporane- 
ous savage from the civilized man. The readers of 
THE ALDINE represent a probable interval, of at least 
a hundred thousand years, of tolerably continuous 
improvement upon our ancestors, who—we fear we 
must admit the fact—once found it, in all probability, 
like Galton’s African of to-day, a severe strain upon 
their mental faculties to give the correct quotient of 
two times two. We have, evidently enough, im- 
proved upon their condition. But take a shorter 
interval of progress—that, for instance, which sepa- 
rates classic times from our own. Even during 2,000 
years we find that the human race has made a nota- 
ble advance, not merely in arts and in knowledge, 
but in its very faculties and senses. The moral 
nature of man is greatly enlarged. The intellect has 
grown. There is an evident development in the phys- 
ical senses. 

Thus the Greeks were deficient in the power of per- 
ceiving color. In all their literature, there is no evi- 
dence that they discriminated the colors blue and pur- 
ple. They did not feel, as we do, the tints of the sky. If 
they had known the chromatic spectrum, they would 
have been unable to name its hues, for they could 
not have seen them all. Their list of visible colors 
was shorter than ours; nor can we moderns, indeed, 
boast of having attained the full power of vision as 
yet. The same spectrum which proves our aug- 
mented power of sight proves also its limitations; 
for it contains rays which are invisible even to the 
improved and civilized eye, and which we call the 
“chemical” rays, because, though we know some 
of their properties, we can not see them as yet—just 
as certain acute sounds are inaudible by the human 
ear. Many, indeed, among us, who are not suspected 
of imperfect vision, are still blind to certain brilliant 
colors, as crimson or azure; not fewer than one in 
twenty have some variety of this “ Daltonism,” or 
color-blindness. The writer has picked the berries 
of the wintergreen in company with a drawing- 
teacher, who could not distinguish their bright scar- 
let from the glossy green of the leaves which sur- 
rounded them ; though, in other respects, his sense 
of color was good. We are simply /ess color blind 
than were the earlier races; and the day will come, 
it may be presumed, when our sight shall be as greatly 
developed, beyond its present capacities, as our math- 
ematical powers are developed beyond those of the 
savage. 

3. But the development of a new sense implies an 
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experience that is indescribable ; for it can not be re- 
ferred to the terms of any other knowledge. What 
conception of light has the person who is born blind? 
or the deaf person of sound? We can not, by any effort 
of the imagination, see a new color, or describe to our- 
selves the probable appearance, to finer vision than 
our own, of the “chemical rays” in the solar spec- 
trum. In like manner, ifa mew sense is gradually devel- 
oping in mankind, it will be, of all our experiences, 
the most subtle and baffling. It will be a mystery ; 
it will present problems the solution of which is 
inconceivable; it will refer to wholly independent 
criteria, and wrap itself in a mystery which will be as 
profound as its data are novel, and as elusive as they 
are vague. It will be the despair of science, for 
science reasons from things already known. It will 
be the chosen field of credulity and imposition; for 
these flourish in the twilight; and we are speculat- 
ing upon a development that does not pertain to the 
perfect day. ,In a word, the new sense will be among 
old familiar phenomena, even more strange than a 
new apostle or character is in the world; and, like 
much else that is novel, will prob- 
ably long remain unrecognized. 

4. If, then, there is sufficient evi- 
dence of already accomplished de- 
velopments in man that are greater 
in amount than the range of any 
single sense; if the particular senses 
themselves be shown capable of 
growth and extension in their func- 
tions; and if this evolution of new 
faculties be, necessarily, an obscure 
and difficult process, may we not 
look around us with the hope of 
recognizing the new sense as it 
gradually evolves itself? 

There is, in fine, a class of phe- 
nomena which present all the con- 
ditions we have named; which are 
in the line of evolution, and have 
been known for thousands of years ; 
which seem to be a direct exten- 
sion or outgrowth of the sense of 
sight, and which yet are baffling and 
obscure enough to prove that they 
belong to an independent domain ; 
and which, finally, are still involved 
in obscurity and charlatanry, but 
are none the less interesting and sig- 
nificant on that account. Our hear- 
ers, doubtless, anticipate what phe- 
nomena we mean. Clazrvoyance, or 
the second-sight, is, presumably, the 
new sense. 
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THE HAYN FALL. 





THE summer tourist, who has 
traversed the grand mountain re- 
gions of Silesia, will always look 
back with pleasant longing to their 
broad green valleys and mighty 
hills, and unhesitatingly rank them 
among the loveliest districts of the 
good old German fatherland. 

Especially lovely is the scenery ot 
the Hirschberg Warmerunn Valley, 
bounded to the south by the moun- 
tain-wall of the Riesenkamm and its outlying spurs, 
Kiinast, Griberberg, etc. Many, however, of its most 
attractive spots are rarely visited on account of their 
position aside from the more commonly traveled 
routes. This is peculiarly true of one of the most 
beautiful, if not one of the largest waterfalls in the 
whole region—the Hayn Fall, an illustration of 
which, by Edward Menzel, appears on another page. 

The best view is from the bridge, not far from the 
basin into which the stream makes its plunge; and 
from this point our illustration is taken. The rush- 
ing water, with its dazzling whiteness, sets off 
sharply against the background of gray rocky walls, 
as it springs from shelf to shelf, till, in one broad, 
full mass, veiled in silvery foam and spray, it plunges, 
with a roar, into the basin below. The lofty pines 
which cling to the clefts in the rocks, and shut in 
the background behind the fall, the vivid green of 
the moss-covered stones and of the undergrowth 
and tangle on the banks—all enliven and heighten 
the charm of this lovely picture. Still finer is the 
outlook from the northern boundary-wall of hills 
behind the cascade, with the fall beneath, in its set- 
ting of green forests, and far away beyond it a glimpse 


of portions of the Hochgebirge, with the peaks of the| the common property of the world, and we meet 
Storm-cap and the lesser Rad. Altogether, though|them and hear them every day—in the press, in the 


the Kochel and Zackerle, especially the latter, are | 
grander and larger than the Hayn, it is still of suffi- | 
cient importance, especially in view of its charming | 
surroundings, to be ranked in their company. 
- 

WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 

Ir is one of the greatest merits of photography, 
which Mr. Philip Gilbert Hamerton, in his ‘“ Thoughts 
About Art,” has omitted to acknowledge, that it pre- 
serves for us and for posterity an “accurate present- 
ment” of the features men. What 
would we not give for a picture of Shakespeare, 
which we could be assured was as faithful and as 
happy as any one of a dozen photographs that 
Sarony has taken of William Cullen Bryant? The 
task of selection from these gems of photography is 
difficult and embarrassing, but wishing to share with 
Sarony the public gratitude for offerings so accept- 
able, and to make his wonderful Bryant pictures yet 





of illustrious 





WILLIAM CULLEN 


BRYANT. 


|more widely known, we have selected, perhaps, the 
| best and most effective of them all, which is herewith 
presented to the subscribers of 7vz£ ALD/NE£, In it 
we see the grand head, the thoughtful contour, the 
sweeping snowy beard, the majesty of the man, as 
powerfully delineated in another way a$ in Launt 
Thompson’s sculpture. 

But while there is no need to dwell upon the pic- 
ture, the occasion temptingly invites us to say some- 
thing of the poet, who, for more than half a century, 
has charmed all English-speaking people with his 
song. Criticism of Mr. Bryant, however, might be 
regarded as equally superfluous with comment on his 
portrait—yet there are two or three things that we 
cannot help saying with emphasis, and that, so far 
as we know, have not been said before. 

If frequency of quotation be accepted as a test of 
excellence (and it is no bad one) Mr. Bryant must be 
regarded as facile princeps among the poets of Amer- 
ica, for in hearing one of his longer poems read or 
declaimed, we involuntarily think of the objection of 
the old lady to the tragedy of “ Othello,” that the dia- 
logue was a mere string of quotations. Very many 
of Mr. Bryant’s thoughts and phrases have become 








forum, in the pulpit, in the academy, in the drawing- 
room, in the marts of trade. 


Mr. Bryant was the first American poet, as Wash- 


|ington Irving was the first American prose-writer, 


who drew his diction from the old “well of English 


| undefiled,” and who challenged applause by the ex- 
|quisite purity of his style. 


And as Mr. Bryant was 
the first, so we may well fear that he will be the 
last American poet to “build the lofty rhyme” in 
severe, faultless, uncontaminated English. Reject- 
ing with disdain the innovations in orthography of 
his contemporaries, protected from inelegancies by 
a studious acquaintance with grammar, and the phi- 
losophy of it as shown in the inter-relations of many 
languages and literatures, and, scorning slang with 
the noble scorn of a gentleman, Mr. Bryant has kept 
the faith with the grand old mother-tongue, which, 
unfortunately, between the lexicographers and the 
laureates of “dialect,” is rapidly losing in character 
on this side of the Atlantic. 

Mr. Bryant is peculiar, almost in- 
dividual among great minds for the 
uniform elevation of his thought. 
He had not the “ early bad manner”’ 
of Raphael. “Thanatopsis,” with 
one or two glorious exceptions, is 
as lofty and as finished a poem as 
any Mr. Bryant has written, and 
“Thanatopsis " was published fifty- 
five years ago. And so it would be 
impossible to say of any one of his 
compositions, from intrinsic evi- 
dence, that it belonged to this or 
that period of his life. And as in 
his earlier productions there was no 
immaturity, so in his latest there is 
no failing of his powers. The trans- 
lation of Homer is marked by the 
same stately vigor of blank verse 
that characterizes the “ Antiquity 
of Freedom,” and this finest of all 
the English versions of the “ Iliad "’ 
comes happily to crown a literary 
career of the highest dignity and 
interest, and to add fresh laurels to 
the already redundant wreaths that 
are twined around the poet’s vener- 
able brow. 


~~. 


ART. 





AT the time of going to press we have had 
time for only a brief run through the rooms 
ot the exhibition, and our notes must be 
somewhat hasty and sketchy, subject to re- 
vision, addition and correction on later and 
more careful examination. On the whole, 
however, the collection seems more promis- 
ing than on the last occasion. Along with a 
sad quantity of ‘‘ wall paper,"’ there is, as we 
have so frequently urged, much that shows 
spirit, invention, and feeling. There are 
many good ¢houghts struggling for expres- 
sion; the expression itself is too often stam- 
mering, feeble, or erroneous. As usual, the 
collection is stronger in landscape than in any 
other department. Of genre there is but 
little, and that very poor; the ‘‘ grand style"’ 
of the historical painter is entirely without 
representation, and still-life and flowers are 
equally in the shade. In portraiture there are a few good speci- 
mens, better in feeling and grasp of character than in mere tech- 
nicalities. Irving's portrait (of Mrs. Belmont) is a fair bit of real- 
ism—a picture of a black velvet dress adorned with much gorgeous 
point de Venise, and worn with dignity—if a little stiffly—by a pretty 
woman. The face is rather thinly and lightly painted, the expres- 
sion cool and a little supercilious; and the whole picture more 
valuable as costume than as character. 

There is much vigorous character and humor in Selbscott’s 
portrait—an odd contrast with the calm scholarly dignity of Car- 
penter's portrait of George W. Curtis, and the rather stern mas- 
culine quality of the portrait of George W. Wolfe, by Hunting- 
ton. Baker's portrait of a child, is rather sketchy in treatment, but 
is delightful for its infantile sweetness and simplicity. 

Constant Mayer's ‘‘ Mower”’ is spirited in drawing, but almost 
inexcusably rough and careless in texture. The artist should note 
the dividing line between coarseness and vigor. 

De Haas’ ‘‘ Sunset”’ is bold and brilliant in coloring, but hastily 
handled—a quaint offset to the quiet, cool grayness of W. ‘I’. 
Richards’ pretty bit of beach scenery. 

Colman’s ‘‘ Twilight on the Western Plains” is, perhaps, the 
most thoroughly vigorous and naturalistic bit of landscape in the 
exhibition. The creamy delicacy of the upper cirrhus strata 
relieved against the heavier and richer purple of the low lying 
clouds—the whole blended in the rich crimson and orange of the 
dying west—is one of the best effects of his we have seen. 

Guy's ‘‘ Street Fire’ is admirable for the spirit and truth of draw- 
ing, and for its quiet humor of expression. The easy grace of the 
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little maid leaning against the cart is very pleas- 
ant to see, and the rueful dismay of the boy rub- 
bing his eyes, to get the smoke out of them, is 
enough to bring tears to the spectator’s own. 

Mr. Hart's ‘‘ Golden Hour” is very rich and 
brilliant in color, and the composition is well man- 
aged. The whole tone of the picture, however, 
is somewhat marred by the sulphureous yellow- 
ness of tint, found usually only in very exceptional 
states of the atmosphere; as, for example, after 
sultry afternoon showers. The texture, too, is 
unnaturally soft, with a quality which the Italians 
would call morbidezza—witness, for instance, the 
fungus-like quality of his tree-stems. 

‘Scribner's Mill,"" by McEntee, is a pretty 
theme; the glassy stillness of a mountain pool, 
starred and relieved, but not broken, by the golden 
richness of the autumn leaves which the breeze 
sweeps from the birches and maples on the bank. 

Of Page's ‘‘ Head of The Saviour" it is hard to 
speak with patience. That the artist knew what 
he would be at, or, knowing it, thought he had 
attained it, is possible enough; the public may 
be excused for general doubt, scepticism, and 
negation on the whole matter. Of all Mr. Page's 
whimsies in color, this seems to us the most freak- 
ish; and the disinterested spectator will find it 
hard to understand how the man who could copy 
Titian, as Mr. Page has done, almost to the 
point of illusion, should have perpetrated the 
artistic practical joke under discussion. If we 
could neglect the burning rawness of the com- 

lexion, and the yellow variegation of the locks, 
it would be impossible to forget the coarseness of 
the features, and the watery, glassy stare of the 
eyes. After such an abnormal and altogether 
unpleasant representation of the highest individ- 
wal type known to art, we are fain to turn to the 
work of men like Delaroche, on the same theme, 
for refreshment and consolation. 

Eugene Benson has, in his ‘‘ News from the 
Front,’’ a beautiful thought, ill-expressed. The 
attitude and grouping of the two weeping girls, is 
natural and good, and the conception of the scene 
is pathetic, but the execution is coarse and f ard, 
and the face of the girl on the sofa is so curiously 
awkward and uncomely that the sympathy of the 
spectator lacks that stimulus which beauty, in 
distress, never fails to supply. Then, when We 
should be looking at the two sorrowing maidens 
in their garments of cool neutral tint, why draw 
off our attention to the mass of glaring oriental 
drapery in the foreground ? 

Eastman Johnson's ‘‘ Old Stage Coach"’ should 
be an engraving to reap all the praise and escape 
the censure it deserves. In an engraving the 
bright, clear noon-day light, the delicacy of thesky, 
the life of the drawing and grouping, and the rol- 
licking, healthy fun of the conception, would all 
find due expression; while the one fault of the 
picture—its hard, dry, monotonous color—would 
disappear. As it stands, however, it does full 
justice to the reputation of one of our most genial 
and humorous realists. 

George Hall, who seems to have hope- 
lessly gone over to what, for want of a better 
word, might be called the strawberry-and-cream 
line of color, gives us the ‘‘Red Umbrella,” a 
scene of Spanish peasants in Seville, sadly 
wooden in drawing and monotonous in tone. As 
for expression, if the Seville peasants wear the 
peculiar simper of beatific stupidity which man- 
tles on the countenances of these unsophisticated 
young people, the countrymen of Cortez and the 
Cid must have changed, indeed. 

McEntee’s ‘‘ Danger Signal’’—a locomotive 
coming ‘‘head on" through the snow, and a 
brakeman swinging a red lantern—would be a 
most effective picture, had the artist not injured 
the effect by the dead white wafer he has put for 
the head-light of the engine. 
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THE Story oF My LiFe.—By Hans Christian 
Andersen. Author’s Edition. New York: Hurd 
& Houghton. Cambridge: Riverside Press, 1871. 
A rambling, gossiping, cheerful story of a ram- 

bling, gossiping, cheerful old gentleman, whom 

every one knows for his ‘‘ Improvisatore"’ and 

‘*Tin Soldier.” For sixty years he goes up and 

down the world, traveling everywhere, seeing 

everything, making friends with everybody. It is 

a pleasant mosaic of the most varied scenes and 

people, and can be read by snatches, or in course, 

at the reader's pleasure. 


THouGHts ABOUT ART.—By Philip Eilbert 

Hamerton. Boston: Roberts Bros., 1871. 

Mr. Hamerton is already known to the world 
by his clever out-of-doors book, ‘‘A Painter's 
Camp.” The present book, originally published 
with it, is now printed separately. It is a familiar 
but thoughtful and observant series of talks or 
essays on everything pertaining to landscape art, 
by one who has painted much and often in the 
open air. It may be confidently commended to 
the professional artist, the connoisseur and critic, 
or the tourist. 


A Visit TO My DISCONTENTED COUSIN.— 

Boston: Roberts Bros., 1871. 

A series of pleasant chats after dinner, by 
purling trout brooks, amid smiling English lanes 
and lawns; ‘the whole varied py sundry short 
travelers’ stories, and woven together with a loose 
and not very probable thread of plot, which, to 
get full justice, should have been more thoroughly 
and dramatically developed. The book makes 
good lazy reading. 


ASTRAA.—By Cora L. V. Tappan. New York: 

Hurd & Houghton, 1871. 

Mrs. Tappan writes mythico-didactic poetry 
with fluency, and dedicates it, probably without 
their consent first had and obtained, to Wendell 
Phillips, Lloyd Garrison, and other distinguished 
reformers. One of the personages, Llamia, may 
typify her own poetry— 

** A woman came, with voice like liquid drops 

Of water in a deep and darkened well.” 

Most readers will probably object to going 
down so far for it—and prefer to seek their re- 
freshment nearer daylight. 


Mr. WALLACE AND MR. DARWIN.—-A Review 
and Criticism of Mr. Darwin’s ** Descent of Man,” 
by Alfred Russell Wallace. New York: August 
Brentano, 1871. 


A brief but instructive statement of some of the 


PUBLISHERS’ CORNER. 





ITEMS OF INSURANCE.—There are two com- 
panies which have the excellent name ‘‘ Com- 
monwealth.”” The fire company is under an 
examination at present, and it is claimed that 
there has been a defalcation on the part of some 
persons connected therewith, The Common- 
wealth Life has recently increased its capital, 
and is still sound, and, for the times, prosperous. 
Its trustees are men well known in commercial 
circles, and it should be borne in mind that the 
companies have no connection with each other. 


day in benefits to its policy-holders is a strong 
argument in favor of accident insurance. Any 
thoughtful man ought to be of the opinion that 
an accident policy is the best investment of a 
small sum that can possibly be made. Some 
very good things are very cheap, ahd an accident 


Think and act; but don’t think too long. 


IT never was a fault of insurance agents that 
they promised small dividends, but there is no 
reason why the policy-holders of the Knicker- 
bocker Life are misled in this matter more than 
those in other companies. The Knickerbocker 
has paid some large dividends to policy-holders, 
and we have no doubt but that it will always pay 
as large dividends as it can afford. Mr. Lyman, 
the president of the company, has written a card 
to one of the daily papers, showing plainly that 
all contracts made by the company have been 


by certain parties, that offered premiums had 
been refused at the office of the company, can not 
be true. 


posed was a fixture in Wall Street, has changed 
its base, and now occupies eligible and spacious 
offices on Broadway, opposite the new post-office. 
This central location can hardly fail to be of ad- 
vantage to the company. This is one of the steps 
in the march of improvement, inaugurated under 
the management of Jno. E. De Witt. 

Supt. MILLER has carefully examined the 
Anchor Life, and endorses the company, saying 
that the state of its affairs warrants the company 
in continuing business. There have been added 
to the working force two young men, vice-presi- 
dent and secretary, which will render Mr. Fisher, 
the president, free to superintend the agencies of 
the company—an irksome branch of the work of 
any company, but one in which he has worked 
quite successfully since the organization of the 
Anchor. 


THE specialty of the Market Fire is ‘‘the 
prompt and liberal adjustment of losses, when 
fair and square."’ Business, on this basis, pays 
both company and policy-holders well. 

THE Republic Life Insurance Company, in the 
short time, less than a year, since it was organ- 
ized has achieved a great work. The organization 
of a single company is, of itself, quite a task; but 
the Republic has virtually organized some one 
hundred companies—having branches now in 
nearly every important city in the Union, regu- 
larly established, with officers and boards of di- 
rectors, and capital ; in fact, in every sense of the 
word, ahome company. When it is considered 


—much more for a life insurance company—a 


been much overdone, it speaks well for this insti- 
tution and the confidence inspired by its officers 
and managers, to have succeeded in inducing our 
shrewdest business men to invest a million of 
dollars in cash in it. The New York office of this 
company is at No. 409 Broadway. 


Excelsior Life, has resigned, on account of ill- 
health, and Charles N. Morgan, the actuary of 
the company, has been promoted to fill the 
vacancy. 
secretary. On the first of May the Excelsior 
occupied its new offices in the Kemp Building, 
immediately opposite the humbler basement 


zation. This company aims to do a snug and 
safe business, and has succeeded, thus far, in its 
aim; and its motto is its name—Excelsior ! 


THE tide of travel which turns toward New 
England, at this season, will find the route via 
Neptune Line, by boat direct to Providence, at 


and the scenery is delightful on every hand. 





‘‘ TIRED nature's sweet restorer, balmy sleep,” 
is sought sometimes in vain. The reason often is, 
that the mattress on which the body is laid is not 
suitable nor comfortable. The Woven Wire 
Mattress, manufactured in Hartford, Conn., is 


once used, is indispensable. They are light 
and strong—are warranted to retain their shape 
and never to need repair, and the men who make 
this warranty are responsible, and know what 
they promise. 


THE fact that the Travelers has paid $700 per | 


policy in this company is one of those very things. | 


carried out to the letter. The statements made | 


THE United States Life, which every one sup- | 


how hard it is to obtain capital for any enterprise 


business which is popularly supposed to have | 


SAMUEL T. HOWARD, the president of the | 
utler Ward retains the position of 


which has served the company since its organi- | 


once convenient and comfortable. The smooth | 
waters of Narraganset 6 | are charming now, | 
o 


one of the many Yankee notions which, when | 


Banking House of 
HENRY CLEWS & CO., 
32 WALL ST., N. Y. 


Our Business is the same as an Incorporated Bank. 

Deposit Accounts can be opened with us in either 
Currency or Coin, subject to check, without notice. 
Five per cent. interest will be allowed upon all daily 
balances. Checks upon us pass through the Clearing 
House, as if drawn ye any city ban 

We issue Circular Letters of Credit, for travelers. 
available in all parts of the world; also Commercial 
Credits. We make Telegraphic Transfers of Money 
to any desired point, and transact every description 
of Foreign Banking Business. 

We draw Bills of Exchange in sums from £1 up- 
"ine reposted Bonk, and 

e Imperial Bank, an 

Stone, Clvwe, Habicht & Co. London. 

The Provincial Bank of Ireland, The National 
Bank of Scotland, and all their branches. 

We issue Certificates of Deposit, payable on de- 
| mand, or at fixed date, bearing interest, and available 
| at all money centers. 

Orders executed for Governments and other invest- 
| ment securities, also Gold and Exchange. 

| Advances made onapproved collaterals, and against 
| Merchandise consigned to our care. 

We make Collections of Notes, Drafts, Coupons 
|and Dividends with promptness on all points, and 
}are fully prepared to offer Banking facilities upon 
either currency or gold basis. 








BANKING HOUSE OF 


Edward Haight & Co. 


No. 9 WALL STREET, N. Y. 


Interest allowed on Deposits. 


Lockwoop & Co.. 


| BANKERS, 

94 BROADWAY, 
| Transact a General Banking Business, including 
the purchase and sale of Government and State 
Bonds, Railroad Stocks and Bonds, and other 
securities, on commission. 








BANKING HOUSE OF 
GEO. OPDYKE & CO. 


25 NASSAU ST., COR. CEDAR. 


| DEPOSITS received from Individuals, Firms, Banks, 
| Bankers,and Corporations, subject to check at sight, 
and interest allowed at the rate of Four per cent. 
| per annum 

| CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT issued, bearing 
| Four per cent. interest, payable on demand, or after 


| _ fixed dates. 

| COLLECTIONS made on all accessible points in the 
United States, Canada and Europe. Dividends and 
Coupons also collected, and all most promptly ac- 
| counted for. 

| ORDERS promptly executed, for the purchase and 
| saleof Gold; also, Government and other Securities, 
| on commission. 

| INFORMATION furnished, and purchases or ex- 
| changes of Securities made for Investors. 

| NEGOTIATIONS of Loans, and Foreign Exchange 


effected. 








| SPECIAL NOTICES. 


ACT. Stewart & Co. 





are offering in their retail store the largest, most 
| important, and cheapest stock of 


DRY GOODS, 


| Housekeeping & House-furnishing Goods, 


Carpets, Curtain Materials, Furniture 


Coverings, Etc., Etc., Etc., 

| 

| that has ever been offered in this city. Please call 
and examine. 


BROADWAY, FOURTH AVENUE, 
NINTH AND TENTH STS. 





Fine Swiss and American 


WATCHES, 


Pendant and Key Winders. 
Fine Gold Fewelry, Cameo Rings, 
Lockets, Sleeve Buttons, &c., &c. 
SOLID SILVERWARE. 


| ScHUYLER, HARTLEY & GRAHAM, 
| 22 John St. & 19 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 





FINANCIAL. 


| CRAMPTON BROS., 





Brown, Brothers & Co. 


59 WALL ST., N. Y. 


Ireland. 


issued, available in ar of the world 
TELEGRAPHIC A 

made to and from London and Liverpool. 
ADVANCES made on Cotton and other Produce. 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE on Great Britain and 

COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELING CREDITS 
rid. 

NSFERS OF MONEY | 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SOAPS. SPICES. 


| SALERATUS, &C., 
Mills : 2, 4, 6, 8 & to RUTGERS PLACE, 

And 33 & 35 JEFFERSON ST.,N. Y. 
Orrice: 84 Front St. Apprgss; P. O. Box 6716. 


PRANG’S AMERICAN CHROMOS are for sale 
at all art-stores throughout the world, but not all pic- 
tures offered as Chromos are Prang’s American 
Chromos, and if you desire to buy any of these, we 
will thank = for examining trade-mark and firm on 
the back of each copy, before doing so. 

Illustrated Catalogues will be mailed free to any 
address upon receipt of postage stamp. 


L. PRANG & CO., Curomo Pustisuxers, 
BOSTON, Mass. 





NEW INSTRUCTION BOOK! 
SYSTEM FOR BEGINNERS 


In the Art of Playing upon the 

PIANO-FORTE. 

By WILLIAM MASON and E. S. HOADLEY. 
A wonderfully well-arranged and interesting book, 
with abundance of Recreations Illustrative Pictures, 
Duets for Teacher and Pupil, pleasing Accent Exer- 
cises, and many fine Melodies for practice. The di- 
rections are very plain and —,, and the fine 
musicians and thorough teachers who compiled the 
work are worthy of all confidence. Price, $3.00. 
Mailed, postpaid, on receipt of the above price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 


SARONY & CO. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS, 
680 Broadway. N. Y. 
Napoleon Sarony. Alfred S. Campbell. 








FOR FAMILY OSE. 


HALFORD 
TABLE SAUCE. 


No. 128 Mitk STREET, Boston. 


JOHN H. PRAY,.SONS & Co., 


Importers and Dealers in 


CARPETINGS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
192 WASHINGTON, 23 FRANKLIN, & 63 Haw ey Sts., 
BOSTON. 

An extensive assortment of the newest and choicest 
styles of the best Foreign and Home Manufacturers, 
always in stock, and tor sale to the trade or at retail 
at the lowest market prices. Hotels, Public Build- 
ings, etc., furnished on the most favorable terms. 

An inspection of the establishment and stock by 
parties interested is earnestly solicited. 














FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE. 





BRANCH OFFICE 


ANDES 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


CINCINNATI. 
FIRE AND MARINE. 
Cash Capital, $1,000,000. 


PRINDLE & MANGAM, Managers, 
1s0 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


ARCTIC ws. co. 


Or New York. 
Cash Capital, - - $250,000.00 
No. 112 BROADWAY. 


Cuas. BamBuRGH, Sec’y. Vincent Tityou, Pres’t. 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Co. 








NEW YORK. 


OrFIcE, 5: WALL STREET. 


ORGANIZED, 1842. 





Insures against Marine and Inland 
Navigation Risks, 


and will issue policies making loss payable in England. 
Its Assets for the security of its policies are more than 


THIRTEEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


The Company is mutual. Its whole profit reverts 
to the assured, and is divided annually, upon the Pre- 
miums terminated during the year. Certificates for 
which are issued, bearing interest until redeemed. 


J. D. JONES, President. 
Cuarces Dennis. Vice-Pres’t. 











THE 
Congress & Empire Spring Waters 





11 Nassau St., New York City. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT, available and 
United States, Canada, and West Indies. 


don, Paris, San Francisco, Havana. &c. 





main points in Mr. Darwin's latest, work. 
“ar dha : : 
See r- ee * 7 


« 
‘ 
, s 
s, 


agreed upon. 


ISSUE CIRCULAR NOTES AND CIRCULAR 


OF SARATOGA, 


D U NCA N Pr S H ER M A N & CO): | (now, as ever, superior to all others of the locality.) 


are nature’s best remedies for Bittous H&ADACHE, 
| Dyspepsia and ConstiPaTIon, and sure preventatives 
bottled Ne di At. poly ie 

ottlied waters. ‘one genuine on draught. or e tat 
payable in | by Druggists generally. Issues Pastich 
all the principal cites of the world; also in the 


of all bilious disorders. Try them. 


At our General Mineral Water Depot all varieties 


| of Natural Waters for sale at proprietors’ prices, de- 
Telegraphic Transfers of Money to and from Lon- | livered free in New York, Brooklyn and Jersey City. 


| CONGRESS AND EMPIRE SPRING CO., 


Current accounts received on such terms as may be | Saratoga Springs, N. Y. and 
| 


94 Chambers St., New York City 


W. H. H. Moors, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
J. D. Hewett, 3d Vice-Pres’t. 
| J. H. Cuapman, Secretary. 





| e* . >] a 
Citizens’ Ins. Co. 
| 156 BROADWAY. N, Y.. 
ting Policies, entitling the holders to 
THREE-FOURTHS OF THE PROFITS, 
Casu CapPirtaL, - - - $300,000.00 
Assets, Jan. rst, 1870, - = (684,444.74 


| EDW. A. WALTON, Sec. JAS. M. McLEAN, Pres. 








. - . © ee 























THE ALDINE. 

















B. S. Watcortt, Pres’t I. Remsen Lane, Sec’y 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Co. 
OFFICE :—120 BROADWAY, 


(Cor. Cedar Street,) NEW YORK. 
THOMAS JAMES, Actuary. CASH ASSETS 
Eastern Agency Dep't. $726, 399.94 








Hartford Steam Bovler| 


INSPECTION & INS. CO. 


CAPITAL, $500,000. 





The Liverpool & London & 
Globe Ins. Co. 


Asset8 Gold, $8,400,000. 
” in the 
United States, 2,000,000. 
45 William St. 


MERCANTILE 


Mutual Marine Insurance Co. 
35 WALL ST., NEW YORK. 


——o. 
ELLWOOD WALTER, President. 
ARCHD. G. MONTGOMERY, Fr., Vice-President. 
ALANSON W.HEGEMAN, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
C. ¥. DESPA RD, Secretary. 











Metropolitan Ins. Co. 
No. 108 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Insures Fire Risks at Equitable Rates. 
CAPITAL, - - - = - $300 000 
Sam’ J. Youna, Sec’y. R. M. C. Granam, Pres’t. 





(FIRE INSURANCE.) 


THE“NATIONAL, 


(INCORPORATED 1838.) 


s2 Watt Street, ; NEW YORK. 


788 Tuirp AVENUE, 
61 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN. (E. D.) 


NIAGARA 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
Cash Capital, $1,000,000. Office, 12 Wall St. 
H. A. Howe, President. 
P. Notman, Vice-Pres’i and Secretary. 


North American 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


Office: 192 Broadway, New York. 








Incorporated, A. D. 1823. 
CASH CAPITAL, - - = pa 


$500,000.00. 


F. H. Carter, Secretary. R. W. BLeeckEr, Pres’t. 
“J. GriswoLp, Gen’] Ag’t. W.Brackstong, V.-Pres’t. 





North British and Mercantile 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Of London and Edinburgh. Established 1809. 
CapPITAL, $10,000,000 Gop. U.S. Branch Office, 
o WiLLIAM StT., NEw York. Assets in this Country, 
1,200,000. Policies Issued—Premium and Loss pay- 
able in Gold, at option of applicant. 





THE PACIFIC MUTUAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
176 BROADWAY, 
Howard Building, 


ASSETS, . . . . . over $1,000,000. 
MARINE & INLAND INSURANCE, 


NEW YORK. 





Average Annual Profit divided amongst the In- 
sured, pe obo. 30 per cent, A Discount is made in lieu 
of Script, if desired. 








LIFE INSURANCE. 


AL TNA 
Life Insurance Co., 


OF 


HARTFORD, CONN. 





ASSETS, FANUARY ist, 1871, 


New York Office: No. 183 Broadway. 


dends on and after the First Renewal. 


Charter Oak 


LIFE INSURANCE Co. 


OF HARTFORD, CT. 


N. S. PALMER, Gen’t AGENT. 








Assets, | Income, 
$9,000,000. $3,500,000. 
Dividends | Claims 
Paid Paid 
to Insured, on Policies. 
$2,500,000. | $250,000. 


The rf Company that Guarantees ANNUAL 
DIVIDENDS, and the first in the U. S, to pay Divi- 


The Books and Circulars issued by the Company 
will be furnished to any person applying for them. 
JAMES C. WALKLEY, President. 
Z. A. STORRS, Vice-President. 
S. H. WHITE, Sec’y and Treas’r. 


Assets, Dec. 31st, 1870, 
Total Death-Claims paid to date, 
Total Amount of Insurance Outstand- 


Dividend payable to its members in 


The Connecticut 


MUTUAL 
Lire InsuraANceE Co. 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 





- $30,915,957.02. 
- $11,316,351.26 





ing, over - - : - - $181,265,762.00 


1871, - - - - - - - $4,250,000.00 | 





OFFICERS: | 
JAMES GOODWIN. President. 
Z. Preston, V.-Pres’t. E.B. Watkinson, V.-Pres't. 
W.S. O_mstep, V.-Pres’t and Treas. 
J. L. Greens, Sec. 
E. W. Bryant, Act’y. L.S. Witcox, M.D., Med. Ex. 





This Company is characterized by great 
economy in management; careful selection 
of lives ; and by highly profitable results 
from its investments; and it grants all 
desirable forms of Life Insurance upon 
strictly equitable terms, and at the cheap- 
est attainable rates of cost. 


FOHN HANCOCK 


MUTUAL 
Life Insurance Co. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


(Organized as the exponent of the Massachusetts 


Non-Forfeiture” Law.) 





Hon. GEO. P. SANGER, Pres’t. 


GEORGE B, AGER Secretary. 
ELIZUR WRIGHT, Actuary. 





Dividends are declared annually, after the tirst pay- 
ment, available immediately as Cash in payment ot 


Premium, or to increase the amount of Insurance, at 
the option of the Insured. Six Dividends have been 
paid since the Company's organization in 1863, or 


ONE FOR EVERY YEAR OF BUSINESS, 

All Policies Non-Forfeitable after ONE payment. 
All Cash Policies are entitled to a Paid-up Policy 
after ONE Payment. 





SPECIAL NOTICE.—The Company will make 
contracts with Agents in this Agency, corresponding 
directly with them. For terms apply to 

W. S. MANNING, General Agent, 


Branch Office, 155 BROADWAY, 
New York City. 





CONTINENTAL 
Life Insurance Co. 


OF NEW YORK, 
Offices: 26 Nassau St., cor. Cedar. 


OFFICERS: 
JUSTUS LAWRENCE, President. 
M. B. WYNKOOP, Vice-President. 
J. P. ROGERS, Secretary. 
S.C. CHANDLER, It. Actuary. 
E. HERRICK, M.D., Med. Examiner. 


DIRECTORS : 


James B. Cotcate....of Trevor & Colgate, Bankers. 
Cuauncey M, Depew.......- Late Secretary of State. 
USTUS LAWRENCE. ... 222.00 ccccccccccccees President, 
OSEPH T. SANGER.....-- Merchant, 45 Liberty Street. 
ev. Henry C. Fisn, Newark, New Jersey, 
Ricuarp W. Bocart.of O. M. Bogart & Co., Bankers, 
LutTHer W. FROST. .scccoccccoce vccvcsee New York, 





No. of Policies issued in 1870, 
Total Policies issued, 
Assets, a 


12,537 
- . 35,000 
. $4,600,000 00 


EMPIRE MUTUAL! 


Life Insurance Co. 
OF NEW YORK. 
139 BROADWAY. 


OFFICERS: 
President, Vice-President, 
G. HILTON SCRIBNER. GEORGE W. SMITH. 
Secretary, Actuary, 
SIDNEY W. CROFUT. LEM’L H. WATERS. 
Medical Examiner, Supt. of Agencies, 
THOS. K. MARCY,M. D. EVERETT CLAPP. 


No. 


woonmnin APRIL 3 1869. 
SUCCESS THE CRITERION OF 
EXCELLENCE. 


The Empire Mutua has achieved a success almost 
unprecedented in the history of Life Insurance. 


No. of Policies Issued - - 3,349. 
Covering in Risks, - $7,813,850.00. 
Premiums, - - - - $369,047.23. 


Assets, over - - - $350,000.00 


Kuzickerbocker 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


PrincipaL OFFice: 
No. 161 BROADWAY. 


Assets, May, 1870, - $7,550,000.00 


Ann’! Income for 1869, 5,041,000.00 


Total amount insured, 70,000,000.00 


New Policies issued in 1869, 9,040 


ERASTUS LYMAN, President. 
GEO. T. SNIFFEN, Secretary. 
E. W. DERBY, M.D., Cons’g Physician. 





CONTINENTAL 
Life Insurance Co. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


INCORPORATED MAY, 1862. 





Assets, January Ist, 1871, . $2,080,260.20 
Ratio of Assets to Liabilities, $150 41 


THE ORIGINAL ‘ CONTINENTAL.” 





Issue all desirable forms of Policies. 
Part Note, with Percentage Dividends. 
All Cash, with Contribution Dividends. 
Extra Risks Pay Extra Premiums. 
No Days of Grace Allowed. 





SAMUEL E. ELMORE, President, 
F. D. DOUGLASS, Secretary. 
H. R. MORLEY, Actuary. 
P. M. HASTINGS, M. D., Med. Examiner. 


ECONOMICAL 
MUTUAL 
Life Insurance Co. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


The only Life Insurance Company of 
Rhode Island. Premiums Non-Forfeitable 
from the First Payment. Officers of the 
Army and Navy Insured without Extra 
Charge. Polictes Issued on the Lives of 
Females at Table Rates. 





OFFICE FOR EASTERN NEW YORK: 


157 Broapway, New York City 





W. T. OKIE, General Agent. 
SIMON S. BUCKLIN, Pres't. 

C. G. McKNIGHT, Vice-Pres't. 
WM. Y. POTTER, Secretary. 


Tue Mutua 


Life Insurance Co. 
OF NEW YORK, 


Nos. 144 & 146 BROADWAY. 


F. S. WINSTON, President. 
Cash Assets, - $40,000,000. 


Invested in Loans on Bond and Mortgage, or United 
States Stocks. 














Issues every approved description of Life and En- 
dowment Policies on selected lives, ata MODERATE 
RATES, returning all surplus annually to the Policy- 
holders. to be used either in payment of premiums, 
or to purchase additional insurance, at the option of 
the assured. 


OFFICERS: 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, Vice-Prest. 
JOHN M. STUART, Secretary. 
F. SCHROEDER, Ass’t Secretary. 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, Actuary. 
LEWIS C. LAWTON, Ass'‘t Actuary. 





CoMMONWEALTH 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
178 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 


OFFICERS : 


J. B. PEARSON, President. 
OHN PIERPONT, Vice-President. 
*, E. MORSE, Secretary. 
A. HUNTINGTON, M. D., Med. Examiner. 
All Policies issued by the Commonwealth are 
incontestable from the date of issue, and are free 
from restrictions on travel. 
It permits residence anywhere without extra 
charge, except between Latitude 32 North and the 
Tropic of Capricorn. 
All Policies are non-forfeitable and participate in 
the profits of the Company unless otherwise specified. 
Thirty days’ grace allowed on each payment, and 
the Policy held good during that time. 
Dividends are declared annually upon all Policies 
that have been in force a full year, and are available 
on payment of the next annual premium. 


DIRECTORS: 
OHN L. BrowneELL, Banker, 28 Broad Street. 
7ALTER R. Brake, Krooklyn, New York. 


Francis E, Morse, New Jersey. 
J. Pizrpont Morcan, Dabney, Morgan &Co., Bankers, 
James B, Pearson, President. 


Jou Pierpont, Vice-President. 
ETH E, Tuomas, American Clock Company. 


Cuas. F, Davenport, Lockwood & Davenport, Bankers 


utius R. Pomeroy, Chambers & Pomeroy, Attorneys. | w. H, PECKH AM, President. 


GUARDIAN 
Mutual Life Ins. Co., 


251 Broapway, N. Y. 


Assets, . . $2,000,000 


All Approved Forms of Insurance Issued. 

All Policies Non-forfeitable by their terms. 

Liberal Modes for the Payment of 
Premiums. 


ANNUAL DIVIDENDS. 


divided equitably among the Insured. 


WM. T. HOOKER, Vice-President. 








$15,120,686 is. 


ARCHIBALD TuRNER, Turner Bros., Bankers. 


The entire profits of the company will be 


MANHATTAN 
Life Insurance Co. 


OF NEW YORK. 

Office: Nos.156 & 158 Broadway. 
ORGANIZED A. D., 1850. 

Assets, - - - $7,500,000 


Annual Income, - - 2,500,000 


Dividends are made on a Contribution Plan, and are 
paid annually, commencing on the payment 
of the second annual premium. 


HENRY STOKES, President. 
J. L. Hatsgy, Sec. C. Y. Wemp.e, Vice-Pres’t. 
H.Y.Wenmp e, Ass’t Sec. S. N. Sressins, Actuary. 





L. McADAM, Secretary. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
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THTE ALDINE. 














ANCHOR 


Life Insurance Comp'y 


OF NEW FERSEY. 
Orrice: 178 Broapway, N. Y.) 


This Company has adopted all the best 
recent improvements of other Companies 
with several special advantages, combining 
equity and liberality, not before known, to 
which it invites the attention of insurers. 


E. C. FISHER, President. 
JAS. GOPSILL, Vice-Prest. A.S. FITCH, Sec’y. 
E. F. S. HICKS, Ass’t-Sec’y. 


NEW ENGLAND 
Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. 


OF BOSTON. 


(ORGANIZED IN - - 





1843.) 


THE OLDEST MUTUAL LIFE INS, CO. 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Every Description of Lifeand Endowment 
Policies Issued. 


All Policies Non-Forfeitable. 
anata 
J. M. GIBBENS, Sec’y. B. F. STEVENS, Pres'’t. 
S. S. STEVENS, Agent, 
110 Broadway, New York. 


RAILWAY 
PASSENGERS’ 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF HARTFORD, CT. 


Issues Tickets of Insurance against 


ACCIDENTS. 


Oo 








J. G. Batrerson, Pres’t. C. D. Patmer, Sec’y. 


—_——o————— 


This Company has Paid in Losses 


$152,721.74 tor $990.70 


Received in Premiums, 


Cash Assets, - $426,165.29. 


UNITED STATES 
LIFE 


Insurance Company, 


Broadway, cor. Warren St., 
NEW YORK. 
INCORPORATED 1850. 
Cash Assets, nearly $4,000,000 
The Principal Features of this Company are 
ABSOLUTE SECURITY, 


ECONOMICAL MANAGEMENT, and 
LIBERALITY to the INSURED 


ALL FORMS OF 
Life and Endowment Policies 
ISSUED. 
JOHN E. DE WITT, President. 


DANIEL W. LEEDS, Secretary. 
WM. D. WHITING, Actuary. 








HOPE 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


NEW YORK. 


No. 187 BROADWAY. 





The most successful mutual life insurance company 
in the world. 


No. PoLicigs 1sSUED THE FIRST SIXTEEN MONTHS, 


6,555- 
Amount Insured, - $13,602,517.00 
Annual Premiums, - 634,066.65 


HENRY A. JONES, President. 


WILLIAM EDSALL, Vice-Pres’t. 
CHAS. H. DEWEY, Sec’y. 


GOOD 


INSURANCE 


GRANTED BY 


The Northwestern Mutual Life 


OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Assets, - Nine Millions. 


| 


SAFETY 


DEPOSIT 
Life Insurance Co. 


OF CHICAGO. 


Hon. JESSE K. DuBois, President. 


ATLANTIC BRANCH: 
Wo. 161 Broadway, New York. 





O. R. KINGSBURY, Pres’t N. Y. Advisory Board. 
a H. INGERSOLL, Vice-Pres’t oe 
. 





S. SEYMOUR, General Manager. 

Cc WELLS, Associate Manager. 

The SOE pe ng Sennen of this Compan are: that 
it is the ag | ompany compelled by Law to de- 


posit with the State, semi-annually, its Re-insur- 
ance Reserve, thereby making it the model 
Company of the period, in the striking fact that 
all Policy-holders are absolutely secured by State 
custody and protection. 


NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


346 AND 348 BROADWAY. 


Organized May 184s. 
ASSETS, over $13,000,000. 





ANNUAL INCOME Over $6,000,coo. Non-ForFEITURE 
Pian originated by this Company. Att Ponicies 
Non-ForFeitTaB_e. Purety Mutuat—Policy-Holders 
receiving all the Profits. Dividends paid annually, 
available in settlement of second and all subsequent 
Annual Premiums. Cash Dividends paid Policy- 
Holders in 1869, more than one and a half million 
dollars. 

New Policies issued in 1868, 9,105, ins’g $3°,765,947- 


: 1869, 19,717, | 341446,303. 
The following Tables concisely exhibit the progress of 
the Company during the past six years. 


Received fur Accumulation of At Cash Dividends 
Premiums, &c. setsduring the year. actually paid. 
1864, - $1,729,810 - $1,035,412 - $093,555 
1865, - 2,345,818 - 1,277,379 250,384 
— - 3,088, - 7,990,643 - 282,224 
1867, - 3s591,399 - 2,15¢, bed 381,959 
1868, + 4,678,280 . 1,841,069 7 1,255,865 
1869, - _ 519745797 - _25327,1C2 = _14535,309 
21,408,899 - 10,622,258 - 3,769,386 


During the six years $3,345,346 have been disbursed 
for losses, $3,769,386 have been returned to Policy- 
Holders in Dividends, and yet the Assets exhibit an 
increase during that period of over ten and a haly 
million dollars. 

MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 

WM. H. BEERS, Vice-Pres’t and Actuary. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 





THE MUTUAL 
LIFE 


InsurANCE Company, 
OF CHICAGO. 


OFFICE IN COMPANY’S BUILDING, 
79 AND 81 WELLS STREET. 


ASSETS $500,000, 
Securely Invested according to law. 
287"$105,000 Deposited with Treasurer of State. 





All Policies Non-Forfeitable. All Policies Endow- 
ments. No restrictions upon travel or residence. 
All standard forms of Policies issued. Terms liberal. 
Security unexcelled. 
OFFICERS: 
Merrit Lapp, Pres’t. Stewart Marks, Sec’y. 
Epwin W. Bryant, Consulting Actuary. 





Active and reliable Agents wanted. 


PHGENIX 


Mutual Life Insurance Company 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


ASSETS, $5,500,000. 


Issues all Forms of Life and Endowment 
Policies on ALL CASH or Half Note Plan. 


Nearl 
Travel 


all Restrictions on Business and 
emoved. 


Dividends have uniformly been fifty per cent. 
on the full amount of Premium paid. 


Dividends may be applied to increase the 
Insurance, or to reduce the Premium, as the 
applicant may elect. 


E. FESSENDEN, 


President. 


J. F. BURNS, 


Secretary. 


Branch Office: 153 Broadway, N. Y 


A. C. GOODMAN, Resident Director. 


SECURITY 


Life Insurance and Annuity Co., 
31 and 33 Pine St., New York. 














ASSETS, - + = = $2,400,000 
INCOME, - . - . - $1,400,000 
Successful Progress of the Company: 

No. of | - Amount 
New Policies Gross Insured by | Total Gross 
Policies. issued Receipts. New Assets. 

each y’r.| Policies, 

Year 1862, 211 | 23,423 000 122,857 
~ 2s, 888 | 80,538 1,939,550 160,092 
© 1864, | 1,403 | 149,411 | 2,819,743 | 249,831 
‘* 1865, | 2,134 | 323,827 | 4,841,280 | 425,027 
** 1866, | 3,325 | 603,651 | 7,526,509 | 753,398 
“6 1867, 4,094 | 880,000 9,070,805 | 1,286,390 
** 1868, | 4,386 | 1,055,000 | 11,561,000 | 1,854,570 
** 1869, | 6,358 | 1,408,525 | 17,062,590 | 2,377,652 














No Restrictions on Travel. 
All Policies Non-Forfeitable after Three Annual 
Cash Payments. 
Every description of Policy issued on the most 
favorable terms. 
Ros’t L. CASE, THEO. R. WETMORE, 
President. Vice-President. 
Isaac H. ALLEN, Secretary. 
Revusen H. UnpDERHILL, Coumecl, 
Dr. StepHEN Woop, Medical 
Dr. SamuEL Sexton, f Examiners. 





MICHIGAN 


MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Office, 93 Griswo.p St., Detroit. 


REPUBLIC 


Lire Insurance. Co., 
CHICAGO. 
NEw YORK OFFICE: 409 BROADWAY. 


C4Pi745,.. « . $5,000,000. 
H. LASSING, Manager. 
OFFICERS : 





This Company was organized to secure the benefits 
of a high rate of interest, and for the retention 
of Capital in the West. 





$100,000 STATE DEPOSIT. 





Jas. C. Watson, Actuary. 
L. M. THaver, Gen. Agt. 
D. O. Farranp, M. D. 


Joun J. Bactiey, Prest. 
J. S. Farranp, V.-Prest. 
Joun T. Liccetrt, Sec’y. 





Its manner of dealing with policy-holders is just 
and honorable. Its policy-holders are benefited by 
the high rates of interest. Its losses are paid in 60 
days after receipt of proofs. It issues policies only 
on the CASH plan. Its risksare all carefully selected. 





It has no new or untried plans. 


JOHN V. FARWELL, President. 

A. W. KELLOGG, Vice-President. 
PAUL CORNELL, Second Vice-Pres’t. 
ORREN E. MOORE, Secretary, 

| I, N. HARDIN, 7vreasurer. 





| 
DIRECTORS : 
| i V. Farwe.i, Anson STAGER, 
| Paut Cornet, W. S. Carter, 
Cuauncey T. Bowen, I, N. Harpin, 
C. B. Farwe tt, T. M. Avery, 
LEONARD Swet, C. M. Capy, 
Wituiam Bross, W. T. ALLEN, 
F. D. Gray, H. A. Hurvsut, 
A. C. Hesinc, Gro. C. Situ, 
H. W. Kine, A. B. MEEKER, 
C. M. HEeNnpDERSON, S. M. Moores, 
S. A. Kent, A. W. KELLOGG. 
STOCK PLAN: LOW RATES, 
“It is needless and expensive to pay out money or 
notes to a Life Insurance Company tor the purpose 
| only of having the same returned.”—Hon. WiLL1am 


ACCIDENTS 


WILL ° 


HAPPEN. 


INSURE 1N THE 


TRAVELERS 
Life & Accident Ins. Co. 





Cc. C. KIMBALL, 

General Agent for the above old and sub- 
stantial Company for Connecticut. 

| OFFICE: 240 MAIN STREET, HARTFORD. 


Active Agents Wanted. Apply as above. 


Taz EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society 


Or tHe Unitep States, 


No. 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





Assets, 
Annual Income, . 


$15,000,000.00 
7,500,000.00 


PURELY MUTUAL. ANNUAL DIVIDENDS. 


Sum Assured (new business) in 1870, about Ten 
Million Dollars in excess of any other Life 
Insurance Company in the world. 


HENRY B. HYDE, WM. C. ALEXANDER, 
Vice-President. President. 


MABIE, TODD & CO., 


(ESTABLISHED 1847.) 
MANUFACTURE 


Gold Pens and Cases, 


180 BROADWAY, 
Factory 138 Wooster St, NEW YORK. 


All Goods bearing our name warranted. 


WRIGHT & SMITH, 
MACHINE WORKS, 


2 to 6 ALLING ST., 
(Cor. Market St.) NEWARK, N. J. 
WRIGHT & SMITH’S 
IMPROVED VERTICAL ENGINES. 


Something oy new, and peculiarly desirable 
where an economical and effective Engine is required 
in a small space. Send for Catalogue. 


Be 
», 




















“ THE ALDINE PRESS.” 
JAMEs SuTTON & Co., 23 Liberty St., 


NEW YORK. 















Barnes, late Superintendent Insurance Department 
of New York. 


OF HARTFORD. 





THE ALDINE 1s printed on a Campbell 
Cylinder Press, with Geo. Mather’ s Son’s Ink. 
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